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THE “TRUE MEANING” OF DANTE’S VITA NUOVA 
I 


N chapter xxv of the Vita Nuova, Dante interrupts the progress 
of his narrative by a long apology ostensibly for the personifica- 
tion of Love. As becoming in a young poet, he appeals to the 
authority of his masters, the elder poets of antiquity. Indeed, he is 
not even a “poet” in the high sense, which implies learning and 
Latinity, but a rhymer in the vulgar tongue, whose only theme is 
Love. His immature mind is not competent for a deeper theme; nor 
is in fact his vernacular medium. Amorous rhymers began using 
the vernacular because the ladies they addressed could not under- 
stand Latin. And there would be no sense in discussing deeper 
things in vernacular rhymes; for those who could understand them, 
would naturally understand Latin, a medium far better capable of 
expressing them. Ladies, by infirmity of sex, could not understand 
them anyhow.’ And he has never ventured to address his rhymes 
to any but ladies and other young poets, “fedeli d’Amore,” like 
himself.2_ Nevertheless, in spite of these limitations of himself, his 
medium, and his audience, yet as an art vernacular rhyming is one 
in kind with poetry, and may be granted like use of “figure and 
rhetorical color.” And he concludes: 


“Dunque se noi vedemo, che li poete hanno parlato a le cose 
inanimate si come se avessero senso e ragione, e fattele parlare in- 


1Cf. Conv. IV, xix, 80-92. Women are permanently what men are in their 
“eta novella,” or “vita nuova,” “fervid and passionate” [Conv. I, i, 117], “by 
native wit perceiving many things, but as one who dreams” [Conzv. II, xiii, 26-29]. 

2If Sonnet X, which philosophizes about love, seem an inconsistency, Dante 
could reply that he presented the doctrine, reduced to lowest terms, too, on the 
authority of il Saggio. 
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sieme ; e non solamente cose vere, ma cose non vere (cid é che detto 
hanno, di cose le quali non sono, che parlano, e detto che molti 
accidenti parlano, si come se fossero sustanzie ed uomini) ; degno é 
1 dicitore per rima di fare lo somigliante, ma non sanza ragione 
alcuna, ma con ragione, la quale poi sia possibile ad aprire per 
prosa. . . . E per questo puote essere manifesto a chi dubita in al- 
cuna parte di questo mio libello. E accid che non ne pigli alcuna 
baldanza persona grossa, dico che né li poete parlano cosi sanza 
ragione, né quelli che rimano deono parlare cosi, non avendo alcuno 
ragionamento in loro di quello che dicono; perd che grande ver- 
gogna sarebbe a colui che rimasse cose sotto vesta di figura o di 
colore retorico, e domandato non sapesse denudare le sue parole da 
cotale vesta, in guisa che avessero verace intendimento. E questo 
mio primo amico ed io ne sapemo bene di quelli che cosi rimano 
stoltamente.” 


Taking this whole argument of chapter xxv in a literalist fash- 
ion, one can only say that it reflects little credit on Dante’s common 
sense or artistic sense. Whether as determining the range or the 
rights of vernacular poetry, its findings seem fantastic or trivial. 
It is incredible that a scholarly man-of-letters, at least twenty-six 
years of age, should seriously limit vernacular poetry to the theme 
of Love, because the original amorous rhymer had to make himself 
understood by an illiterate girl. Only by a quibble could Dante then 
justify the great doctrinal canzoni of the two Guidos, his master and 
his “first friend”; for these do not declare love, but expound the 
philosophy of love—a very different thing. And what of the Teso- 
retto of Brunetto Latini, who taught the young Dante “come I’uom 
s’eterna”’?4 What of Sordello’s lament on the death of Blacatz, 
the fiercely just political satire of which fixed its author in Dante’s 
mind as the God-wielded scourge of princes? What of the whole 
body of vernacular religious poetry in which Dante’s time was so 
rich, from St. Francis to Jacopone da Todi? Much of this dealt 
indeed with love, but certainly not with ladies,—except “ our Lady,” 
who might be presumed to understand Latin. In fine, I believe 
that the usual view which regards Dante as limiting vernacular 
poetry to Love—sex-love, that is—at the time of the Vita Nuova, 

8V. N. xxv, 43-51. 


4 Inferno, xv, 83-85. Brunetto Latini died in 1294, just about the time Dante 
composed the Vita Nuova. 
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and then adding War and Virtue at the time of the De Vulgari 
Eloquio, is groundless. The question of preference between the 
vernacular and Latin is of course another story. 

As to the ‘second point, the right of vernacular poetry to use the 
rhetorical figure of personification, surely no person worthy to be 
answered® would have questioned it,—especially no one in that age 
saturated with the oriental metaphors of Scripture and churchmen. 
The long and arid argument may be regarded as inartistic at best, 
but if it so interrupts the progress of the story solemnly to explain 
what every schoolboy knew—well, one is tempted to take it as a 
heavy joke. 

What then did Dante mean? And why did he not say what he 
meant—clearly? I shall attempt to answer the second question 
first. 

Beginning the Convivio, his second work, Dante discusses its 
relations with his first work, the Vita Nuova. 


“La vivanda di questo Convito sara di quattordici maniere or- 
dinata, cioé quattordici Canzoni si di amore, come di virtt materiate, 
le quali senza lo presente pane aveano d’alcuna scurita ombra, 
sicchée a molti lor bellezza, pit che lor bonta, era in grado. Ma 
questo pane, cioé la presente sposizione, sara la luce, la quale ogni 
colore di loro sentenza fara parvente. E se nella presente opera, la 
quale ¢ Convito nominata e vo’che sia, pitt virilmente si trattasse che 
nella Vita Nuova, non intendo pero a quella in parte alcuna dero- 
gare, ma maggiormente giovare per questa quella; veggendo siccome 
ragionevolmente quella fervida e passionata, questa temperata e¢ 
virile essere conviene. Ché altro si conviene e dire e operare a una 
etade, che ad altra; perché certi costumi sono idonei e laudabili a 
una etade, che sono sconci e biasimevoli ad altra, siccome di sotto 
nel quarto Trattato di questo libro sara per popria ragione mo- 
strato. E io in quella dinanzi all’entrata di mia gioventute parlai, e 
in questa dipoi quella gia trapassata.”* 


Again, it will be well to consider first the last statement. 

Dante’s statement, “Io in quela [la Vita Nuova] dinanzi all’en- 
trata di mia gioventute parlai,” might seem to refer to the time of 
composition of the book. But Dante passed the threshold of man- 
hood in 1290, the year in which Beatrice died, and the narrative of 


5 xxv, I-2. 
6 I, i, 102-127. 
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the Vita Nuova itself extends beyond her death to events a year 
later, possibly several years later.‘ Therefore, even if he began 
the book at once, his statement would be inaccurate.* One escape 
lies in making “ parlai” equivalent to the conventional English “I 
sang,” that is, composed in verse. Even so, eleven of the included 
poems would be written after he entered manhood. But we may 
say, if we like, “that the range of emotion” in all the poems “ be- 
longs to the poet’s ‘adolescence,’ and that of the canzoni of the 
Convivio to his early manhood. The interpretation limps, I think. 
There is no marked difference of emotional tone between the poems 
of the Vita Nuova and those of the Convivio. On the contrary, it 
is precisely because the canzoni are so “ fervid and passionate” in 
tone that Dante fears “infamy.”!° The real contrasting difference 
between the “fervid and passionate” Vita Nuova and the “tem- 
perate and virile” Convivio lies rather in the prose narrative and 
comment, in the reflective analysis and judgment of the poet upon 
his own emotional experience. 

There is a further reason why “ parlai” would not mean “I 
spoke—in verse,” or, “I sang.” Dante is exact to a nicety in the 
choice of words. It was in him a scruple of art and of philosophy. 
Close student of Horace’s poetics, he emulated above all his “ mas- 
ter’s”’™ curiosa felicitas: 


In verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis 
Dixeris egregie.’* 


And the example of scholastic philosophers, very especially Aquinas, 
was if anything more compelling. Now on grounds both of his 
poetic art and of his philosophy, Dante’s technical term for com- 
posing in verse was the word “dire” and its derivatives. In the 
Vita Nuova the set phrase for introducing a poem is “ Dissi questo 


7If the chronology of Conv. II, ii, 1-6, and II, xiii, 45-52, really demarks 
the episode of the donna pietosa, rather than the (perhaps euphemistic) “alquanti 
di” of V. N. xl, 13. Cf. G. R. Carpenter, Dante Soc. (U. S. A.), Rep. 8. 

8 To construe “dinanzi” as qualifying “quella,” so allowing Dante to say 
“ parlai all’entrata” is ingenious, but unnatural Italian. 

®P. H. Wicksteed, ed. Conv., Temple Classics, p. 420. 

10 Conv. I, ii, 117-120. 

11“ Magister noster Horatius.” De Vulg. Elog. II, iv, 33-34. 

12 Ars Poet., 46-47. 
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sonetto”’ (or canzone).’* Another set phrase expressing the inten- 
tion to compose a poem is “ Proposi di dir parole.”** So Dante 
speaks of those who “ebbero fama di saper dire,”’® meaning re- 
nowned poets, and of the “arte del dire parole per rima.”*® In the 
latter connection he declares that he had learned (veduto) this art 
by himself; but if true for his beginnings, the statement is not true 
for his practice as a whole even in adolescence, as, apart from all 
else, the argument of chapter xxv, and the reference to Horace’s 
poetics in particular, shows. Adolescent art, like all adolescence, 
needs a master. The master of the “arte del dire” would naturally 
be called a “dictator,” and as Latin poets are to be followed by 
vernacular rhymers as masters, they may properly be called “ dicta- 
tores.”"7_ A poem, when composed according to the rules of art, 
may be called a “dictamen.”’* Besides the poets and rhetoricians, 
“dictatores” of his formal “arte del dire,” Dante already in the 
Vita Nuova acknowledges a supreme dictator of the matter of his 
“saying,” his “dire.” He “says” “parole che lo core mi disse 
con la lingua d’Amore,”?® and he makes Love say—“ Voglio che tu 
dichi certe parole per rima.”?° Already in the libello, Love is pre- 
sented as the dictator whose dictation Dante obediently tran- 
scribes.2* The philosophical significance of Love as “ dictator” of 
the matter of Dante’s poems, his dictamines, will be discussed pres- 
ently. 


’ 


18 FE, g., vii, 16; xiii, 35; xiv, 78; xv, 27; Xvi, 1; Xvii, 1; Xx, II; xxi, 126; 
XXiv, 49; XXvi, 35; XXxXili, 19; xxxiv, I; XxxXiv, 7; XXXV, 19; XXXvi, 24; xxxvii, 
13; XXXviii, 24; xxxix, 28; xli, 32; xlii, 8. 

14 FE. g., XV, 23; XX, 10; xxiii, 124; xxvii, 6; xxviii, 7. Cf. xvi, 2; xxii, 58; 
XXXv, 16; xxxvii, 12; xxxix, 25. 

15 xxv, 41. 

16 iii, 70. 

17 Ep. x, 207; V. E. II, vi, 46. In the second reference, dictatores as to prose 
are intended, but in Dante’s time the principles of Rhetoric were frequently 
applied to poetry. Strictly speaking, dictatores were adepts in the art of Latin 
epistles, and their art was called ars dictandi. It came to be virtually identified 
with Rhetoric. In chapter xxv Dante speaks of “ prosaici dicitori” (1. 54). A 
brief but helpful account of the scope and influence of the Ars dictaminis in the 
middle ages is given by L. J. Paetow: The Battle of the Seven Arts, Berkeley, 
1914, pp. 24 et seq. 

18 FE. g., V. E., 53. 

19 xxiv, 15-16. 

20 xii, 55. Cf. xiii, 2-3. 
21 Cf, Purg., xxiv, 52-54, 50.... 
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It is obvious that when Dante used the expression “ parlai,” he 
did not refer to the poems of the Vita Nuova. Apart from consid- 
erations of chronology, the expression would be still less appropri- 
ate as an equivalent to “I composed” the book.?? In the Vita 
Nuova, “ parlare” means generally the actual act of “speaking” of 
a character,—the hero, Dante, or some other. Thus Dante: “ Pro- 
posi di dire un sonetto, nel quale io parlassi a lei;”** and,—“ Parve 
che Amore mi parlasse nel cuore, e dicesse.”** Now, if “parlare” 
is the actual “speaking” of a character, it is according to the rules 
of the “arte del dire,” especially of the “dictator” and “ magister” 
of that art, Horace, that the “ speaking” of a character should be in 
character. In the passage of the Convivio under discussion, Dante 
says that the “pane,” or “exposition,” of the poems, “ pit viril- 
mente si trattasse”*° in the Convivio than in the Vita Nuova, be- 
cause in the latter Adolescence speaks, and in the former Manhood 
(Gioventute) speaks; and “according to reason” (ragionevol- 
mente) “it is befitting” (essere conviene) for adolescence to be 
“ fervida e passionata,” manhood “ temperata e virile.” Again, the 
“reason” invoked as authority is both formal and material, artistic 
and philosophic. For Dante—and his contemporaries—certainly a 
prime authority for presenting the characters of a story®® with char- 
acteristics and impulses proper to their respective periods of life, 
was Horace; and, as has been said, Dante appeals to the Ars Poetica 
in the Vita Nuova itself.2* As to fitting the “speaking” to the 
character, Horace says: 


Intererit multum divusne loquatur an heros, 
Maturusne senex an adhuc florente juventa 
Fervidus . . .** 


22 Cf. “ Composi una epistola” (V. N. vi, 10); “Un libro ch’io intendo di 
fare” (Conv. I, v, 67-68) ; “Tullio scritto avea un altro libro” (Conv. II, xiii, 18). 

23 xxxvi, 24-25. 

24 xxiv, 26-27. 

25 It seems to be ignored by the commentators to whom any color of alle- 
gory in the Vita Nuova is repugnant, that the subject of “si trattasse” is “ pane.” 

26 Of course, Dante made no distinction as to drama,—and in fact the dis- 
tinction in respect to decorum of characters is irrelevant. 

27 xxv, 88-89. For contributory influences, see below, p. 101; also, ethopoeia, 
see below, p. 127141, 

28 L]. 114-116. 
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Dante uses the same adjective “ fervida” as Horace, and this is the 
only time Dante ever does use this word in all his writings. 

Later Horace indicates the more special characteristics of differ- 
ent periods of life: 


Aetatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores, 
Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis.”® 


Of Adolescence he says in part: 


Imberbus juvenis, tandem custode remoto.. . 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 
Utilium tardus provisor . . . 

Sublimis cupidusque et amata relinquere pernix.* 


In the passage under discussion, Dante refers for detailed charac- 
terization of the four ages to the fourth book of the Convivio.* 
The argument there is a composite built up from many sources, of 
which Dante himself indicates a number.*** Horace is not men- 
tioned in this connection, but it seems improbable that Dante had not 
in mind the highly relevant authority of one he calls his “ master.” 
Another of his avowed masters, Brunetto Latini,** paraphrases 
Horace’s lines on “les proprietez des aages,” and proceeds to de- 
velop and illustrate Horace’s points by quotations from Cicero, 
Juvenal, Seneca, Terence, Sallust, and others.** Brunetto’s treat- 
ment is less systematic and philosophical than Dante’s, but, so far as 
it goes, it is similar in method and result. 


29 Ll, 156-157. 

80 L]. 161-165. With “imberbus” as a mark of youth, cf. “barba” as a 
mark of manhood, Purg. xxxi, 68, 75-76. 

81 xxiii-xXxviii. 

81a Aristotle (De Juv. et Senect. xiv) for the notion of life as an “arch,” 
Conv. IV, xxiii, 80-88. Albertus Magnus (De Juv. et Senect. i, 2) for the 
division of life into four ages, and for the physical “complexions” of these, 
ib., 111-128. (Dante mistakenly refers to the De Meteoris, iv.) Cicero (De 
Senect. ii and x, and De- Offic. i, 34), Virgil (42neid “lasciando il figurato”), 
and Agidius Romanus (De Regim. Princip. I, i, 6 ad fin.), for the idea of special 
activities and obligations suited to the several ages, ib., xxiv, 93-100; xxvii, 17-22. 
Aristotle and Cicero are drawn upon for moral maxims; Virgil, Ovid, Statius, 
Lucan, and Scripture, for illustration. (Cf. Paget Toynbee, Concise Dante Dict., 
Oxford, 1914.) 

82 Inf.xv,85. Brunetto especially recommended his Trésor to Dante, tb., 119. 

88 Trésor, II-II, Ixii (ed. P. Chabaille, Paris, 1863, p. 372 et seq.). 
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It may be presumed then that Horace’s hints helped towards the 
portrait of the Adolescent of the Vita Nuova. The Adolescent’s 
need of a “monitor’’** for his own defect of rational judgment; 
otherwise, his proneness to stray into vice; his pride (sublimis) and 
passionateness (cupidus) and fickleness of heart (amata relinquere 
pernix ) ; his neglect of the “ useful ”—these are prominent features 
of Dante’s youthful hero. 

From these considerations it would follow that when Dante 
said that in the Vita Nuova “ dinanzi all’entrata di mia gioventute 
parlai,’”” he meant that he spoke of his youth as the youth he then 
was. The words of the Proem imply the idea again. The booklet 
is an excerpt from the book of memory; the words found under the 
rubric “Incipit vita nuova” are merely transcribed from the orig- 
inal document.*® These ipsissima verba out of the book of memory 
form, first, his rhymes, in matter Love’s dictation and therefore the- 
oretically beyond Dante’s control, and, secondly, his youthful un- 
derstanding of these rhymes, or—what amounts to the same—his 
youthful understanding of Love’s dictation. In the parallel lan- 
guage of the Convivio, the rhymes form the “viands” of the 
“ feast,” the prose narrative and commentary the “bread” which 
shall make the viands digestible.** Thus in both Vita Nuova and 
Convivio the theme and purpose of Dante’s “speaking” are one in 
kind; the contrast is dramatic and psychological. In effect, the 
contrast follows that of St. Paul’s: “Cum essem parvulus, loquebar 
ut parvulus, sapiebam ut parvulus, cogitabam ut parvulus. Quando 
autem factus sum vir, evacuavi quae erant parvuli.’’** 

Dante’s justification of the “ fervid and passionate” tone of his 
Vita Nuova amounts to saying that his youth was normal, that is, 
essentially conformed to the definition of normal adolescence de- 

84 Instead of “monitor,” Dante uses the word “curator” (Conv. IV, xxiv, 
21). The etymology of “curator,” according to Isidore (Etymol., Lib. X, 
53—ed. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911) is: “ Curator, quod curam ferat pueris, qui adhuc 
eius aetatis sunt ut negotia sua satis administrare non possint.” 

85 Such is the dramatic assumption. In fact, the poems may be reproduced 
integrally. As they were currently known, they had to be. As will be shown, 
however, the prose comment often alters their meaning. In the Prose, both story 
and characters are altered from literal fact. 


36 Conv. I, i, 100-101. 
87] Cor. xiii, 11. 
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veloped in Conv. IV, xxiv--xxv. In Dante’s view, ‘nobility’ and 
‘normality’ are one and the same thing.** In degree as the spokes- 
man of the Vita Nuova is a representative of normal, or noble, 
adolescence, his reactions to experience would be also representa- 
tive. In degree as his experiences are themselves normal, or typical, 
his autobiographical confessions would becozne representative. In 
that degree, the “ Dante” of the story is “ Adolescence” personified. 
In so far, just as the Dante of the Divina Commedia tends to repre- 
sent Manhood in general, 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, 


’ 


deep in the “selva oscura,” wandered from the right way, lost but 
for the guidance of Reasor and Faith, so the Dante of the Vita 
Nuova tends to represent “1’ Adolescente, ch’entra nella selva erro- 
nea di questa vita, fe] ncn saprebbe tenere il buon cammino, se dalli 
suoi maggiori [Love and Beatrice] non gli fosse mostrato.”*® Cer- 
tain details of fact strongly confirm this view. They virtually show 
Dante in the act of transforming his real youthful nature into the 
“nobile natura” of theoretically normal youth, by definition unde- 
veloped mentally, but obedient, gentle and courteous in speech and 
conduct, reverent and eager to know, chaste, and sensitive to 
shame.*® By natural defect of understanding, “noble” youth may 
stray from the right path morally and intellectually, but from gross 
and obvious vices he would be protected by his innate noble quali- 
ties. Thus the hero of Vita Nuova may be guilty of “disordered 
love” in that his show cf love for the second ‘lady of defence’ was 
excessive, and his desire for the donna pietosa was misdirected; 
but he carefully avoids any imputation of sensuality,—at least in 


88 Conv. IV, xvi, 34 et seq. 

39 Conv. IV, xxiv, 123-127. Thus the title “ Vita Nuova” contains the double 
meaning of “ young life” and “ new life.” The latter meaning would also flow 
from Dante’s etymology: of “adolescentia,” after Uguccione and Isidore, as 
“accrescimento di vita.” (Conv. IV, xxiv, 3-4.) 

40 Conv. IV, xxiv-xxv. Naturally, perhaps, there is no direct intimation of 
the remaining attribute of “noble” youth, physical comeliness. By implication, 
however, this may be assumed; since to receive the seed of nobility the body, as 
well as the soul, must be “well disposed.” (Conv. xx, 86-90; cf. Purg. xxx, 
109-118.) Of course, in Beatrice, adolescente and nobilissima, beauty of person 
is in the perfect degree. 
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the usual sense of the word. Gratuitously, it would seem, he re- 
yukes the “vicious thought” that might misconstrue reference to 
Beatrice’s “ mouth” as the “end of love.” He meant, he says, only 
that act of her mouth, her “salutation.’’*! He calls “extravagant” 
(soverchievole) “the voice that viciously defamed ’’** him for ex- 
cess of devotion to the ‘lady of defence.’ He later judged his de- 
sire for the donna pietosa to have been “evil” (malvagio), an 
“ appetite” against reason ; but the guilt was in disloyalty to Beatrice, 
not ii1 any lustful seduction of the gentle and pure lady of consola- 
tion. The hero of the Vita Nuova was never a Lovelace. 

In a sublimated sense, indeed, the errancy of the youthful lover 
was sensual. In that sense, his desire for the donna pietosa was 
an appetite of the heart, and against the election of reason, which . 
was for Beatrice. He had become enamored of the donna pietosa 
through his sense of sight. His eyes had seen the pity in her eyes, - 
the likeness in her coloring to Beatrice, her youth and beauty and 
noble mien. Beatrice had shown all these things, and more; but her 
he could now see only with the eyes of his mind. Her image, faint © 
in memory, was eclipsed by the vivid image of sense. It was only - 
by a quasi miraculous reinforcement of his imaginative memory of” 
Beatrice that final victory was won.** But because the enemy had 
been the sense of sight, he anathematizes his eyes,** justly martyred 
for their vanity. . So here again, in the crucial issue of the spiritual 
drama, rational election indeed prevails against its adversary, irra- 
tional appetite, but only with forces not its own. Really, it is sensu- 
ous imagination against sensuous imagination. In the one case, the 
“potent image” (“forte immaginazione”’) of the dead Beatrice is 

41 xix, 134-140. 

#2In deference, I doubt the obviousness of the usual understanding of 
“m’infamasse viziosamente” (V. N. x, 11) as “defamed me of vice.” He may 
well have intended that the gossip was vicious, like the thought that misconstrued 
his innocent praise of Beatrice’s mouth. In xii, 49, Love declares that his 
attentions gave “annoyance” (noia), but so far from imputing vice, Love 
promises to substantiate Dante’s constancy to Beatrice, so that she may rightly 


appraise his accusers as “ingannati” (xii, 64). 

43 x], 

44 xxxviii, 5-17; xl, 27-39. Cf. I John, ii, 16. Albert. Mag.: “Quomodo 
omne peccatum sit vel ex concupiscentia carnis, vel ex concupiscentia oculorum, 
vel ex superbia vita.” Op. Omn, XXXIII, p. 447. 
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conjured up from the sense-data stored in memory; in the other 
case, the image of the living gentle lady is presented to the mind by 
the outer senses. So are the decisions of Youth made. 

But if noble or normal Youth is, for good or evil, thus domi- 
nated by sense-judgment, its natural modesty guards it against the 
appeal of the lower senses. It may be seduced by the lust of the 
eye, but not to the lust of the flesh. As ID-nte says, after Aris- 
totle,*® this sense of shame, common to women and youths, is not 
properly speaking, virtue, “but a certain good passion.” In other 
words, the sense of shame may induce the same line of conduct as 
right reason; but only when right reason rules, is there full self- 
mastery. 

Desires and delights arising from the lower senses, especially of 
touch, appear to be almost finically repugnant to thie youth of the - 
Vita Nuova. He is indignant at the mere possibility that anyone 
might think he could desire, however hopelessly, to kiss Beatrice. 
And he at least conveys the impression that his relations with the 
ladies of defence and with the donna pietosa were as innocently - 
chaste. 

But is this the real Dante? If not, would the author of the 
Vita Nuova have been hypocritical enough to pretend it was? or 
would he have been so lacking in humor as to suppose he could suc- 
cessfully deceive that close-knit, gossipy, inquisitive little Florentine 
society in which, as a young man he was so well-known a figure? 
Well, certainly his intimates, Forese Donati and Guido Cavalcanti, 
had not the reputation of prudishness. He himself sets Forese 
among the gluttons, and intimates a comradeship not edifying: 


“Se ti reduce a mente 
Qual fosti meco e quale io teco fui, 
Ancor fia grave il memorar presente.*® 


Whatever may be alluded to, the tone and turn of the remark seem 
to imply a shared experience more extensive than the exchange of 
rhymed billingsgate that happens to have been preserved.** Again, 
the young Dante’s “primo amico,” Guido Cavalcanti, was charged 

45 Conv. IV, xix, 71-98. Cf. Aristotle, Eth. IV, ix; Aquinas, S. T., II-II, 


exliv, 4; Trésor, II, i, 15. 
46 Purg. xxiii, 115-117. 
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by contemporaries,—libelled, it may be,—with being an Epicurean 
in conduct as well as in doctrine,—a “light-o’-love” as well as a 
light-o’-faith. Maurice Hewlett in his Masque of Dead Floren- 
tines makes Guido say: 


My way was best. 
From lip to lip I past, from grove to grove: 
I am like Florence; they call me Light o’ Love. 


Guido Orlandi, with evident sarcasm, justifies his enquiry about 
Love, addressed to Guido: 


Io ne domando voi, Guido, di lui: 
odo che molto usate in la sua corte. 


That Orlandi would insinuate more than a theoretical knowledge 
of Love’s court in Guido is indicated by his further sneer: 


Io per lung’uso disusai lo primo 
amor carnale: non tangio nel limo. 


Birds of a feather are at least thought to flock together. In the 
face of such local estimation of his intimates, the young Dante 
would only have made himself ridiculous by pretending saintliness 
in romantic love. Even in the idealized tale, the heroine “‘ mocked ” 
her too languishing lover. Moreover, there was scandal about him 
too. Apart from the “soverchievole voce” that viciously defamed 
him, and the “vicious thought” that might misrepresent his eulogy 
of Beatrice’s mouth, his protest against passion being regarded as 
the moving cause of his canzoni*® suggests if not a guilty conscience, 
at least a certain soreness at uncharitable judgments. Qui s’excuse 
s'accuse. And Boccaccio’s charge, whatever its foundation, would 
seem to express an ill-repute become traditional: “. . . tra cotanta 
virtu, tra cotanta scienza, quanto dimostrato é di sopra, essere stato 
in questo mirifico Poeta, trouvo amplissimo la lussuria, e non sola- 
mente ne giouani anni, ma ne maturi. . . .”*8* Again, the single 

47 The young Dante was in this “ speaking” hardly obedient to Solomon’s 
injunction to his adolescent son: “ Remove from thee the evil mouth.” (Conv. 
IV, xxv, 19.) 

48 Conv. I, ii, 114-127. 

48a Vita, Firenze, 1576, pp. 59-60. Many of the anecdotes about Dante that 
have been preserved are decidedly indelicate. They may not be true, but they 


show the color of contemporary opinion. Cf. G. Papini, La Leggenda di Dante, 
Lanciano, I9II. 
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instance in which the pilgrim Dante hesitates to obey his guide, 

Virgil, is when he is urged to pass through the flames symbolically 

purgative of lust.*® Only Virgil’s final argument, that Beatrice is 

waiting beyond the fiery barrier, prevails. The episode may have 

been introduced, therefore, simply to illustrate again the strength of 

his devotion; still, taken along with the other evidences, it has some 

color of a confession. Once more, no modern reader can pass 

without raised eyebrows the calm statement of the spokesman of 

the Vita Nuova that he “concealed” himself with the first ‘lady of 

defence’ “some months and years.’*° Of course, this may be pure: 
literary invention after the troubadour code; but if we are to pre- 
sume basis of fact, the cool statement arouses misgivings. What 
of the lady? Was she also duped, or was she a complacent accom- 
plice? In either case, was not her reputation—not to say, her per- 
sonal pride—to be considered? Thirteenth century Florence was. 
not eighteenth century Versailles. If any one of the gay young 
persons who “mocked” the woebegone admirer of Beatrice had 

found herself made ridiculous by an amorous homage continued for 
“months and years,” but really intended for a rival—well, I think 
she would have made it unpleasant for her deceiver. I do not mean 
to imply, on the other hand, that Dante’s real relations with the 
‘ladies of the defence’ were improper; I do not know. It may have 
all been an understood game of gallantry,—in which case the solemn 
make-believe of the Vita Nuova would be still farther from the 
truth of fact. And no contemporary could have been deceived 
about it. : 

The spokesman of the Vita Nuova has been called a “ saintly 
youth.”’5! So that spokesman was, relatively. Very possibly, Dante 
had saintly aspirations,—came later to have, certainly. But he 
would surely have been embarrassed and annoyed by the supposi- 
tion that he had pictured himself as a saint,—he who so vehemently 
argued the bad taste and bad policy of self-praise.°* In the Vita 


‘ 


49 Purg. xxviii, 10-42. 

50 7, N. v, 26-28. 

51C, H. Grandgent, Dante, N. Y., 1916, p. 111. The term “saintly” is 
exact in so far as the hero aspires to fulfil the requirements of a “ fedele” of 
the Virgin Mary. Cf. Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., Il, vi. 
52 Conv. I, ii. 
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Nuova he had indeed spoken in the first person; he had built up his 


story out of the raw materials of his own experience; he had intro-- 


duced real persons—and some others, Love and the talking “ spir- 
its’; but he had altered both experiences ‘and persons to his literary: 
and moral ends; he had idealized—that is, remoulded to fit an ideal 
—not only Bice Portinari, but also Dante Alighieri. If warned 
that he might be misunderstood, I suspect he might have retorted: 
“Non é bene a me dichiarare cotale dubitazione, accioché lo mio 
parlare sarebbe indarno, ovvero di soperchio.” The thing was too 
obvious. 

But because we have misunderstood, have taken the Vita Nuova 
as literal autobiography, we have laid the work—and its author— 
open to false and unfair judgment. Karl Vossler, for instance, in- 
dicts the Vita Nuova—and in consequence its author—for affecta- 
tion and insincerity. ‘‘ There is,” he says, “a something foppish 
and modish in this youthful work, because of which it is prized with 
especial fervor by all aesthetes.’”°* Perhaps, even if Vossler ac- 
cepted the view that the hero of the book was not a self-portrait, 
but a type drawn to the specifications of theoretic adolescence, noble 
by nature, but controlled by sensuous imaginings rather than by 
reason, docile and sensitive to shame, but driven by passionate de- 
sires, fears, hopes, despairs,—perhaps if Vossler accepted this view, 
he might still insist that the picture of normal adolescence was over- 
drawn, was in fine a bookish and sentimental caricature. I am not 
now concerned to debate that issue.°** At least it is a very different 
issue from that raised when we attempt to equate the real Dante 
before he was saddened and embittered by exile and poverty, student 
and dreamer no doubt, but active in city affairs civic and military, 
boon companion of brilliant but reckless, free-thinking and free- 
living young men like Guido and Forese, himself gossiped about 
for amorous adventures more or less scandalous, with the almost 
girlishly timorous and ecstatic hero of his “ psychological novel in 
autobiographic form.”°* Admittedly, Dante’s hero may reflect cer- 


58 Die Géttliche Komédie, Heidelberg, 1907, p. 516. 

58a The exaltation of the “fedele d’Amore” to a fedele di Maria will be 
discussed later. 

54 The phrase is Professor Grandgent’s (Dante, N. Y., 1916, p. 7). Natu- 
rally, I think it states the matter more accurately than perhaps it was intended 
to do. 
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tain pensive moods of his literary creator, just as the girl-faced 
tender saints of Perugino certain pensive moods of his. The real 
Perugino appears to have been a decidedly masculine and business- 
like person, and in middle life convicted on his own confession of 
a strong-arm hold-up. 

Perhaps a better illustration of the dramatic psychology of the 
hero of the Vita Nuova appears in his mentality than in his mor- 
ality. By definition, adolescence, however normal or noble, is de- 
fective in understanding and needs a mentor. Adolescence “dura 
infino al venticinquesimo anno: e perocché infino a quel tempo 
l’anima nostra intende al crescere e allo abbellire del corpo, onde 
molte e grandi trasmutazioni sono nella persona, non puote perfetta- 
mente la razional parte discernere. Per che la Ragione vuole, che 
dinanzi a quella eta l’uomo non possa certe cose fare senza curatore 
di perfetta eta."°> The young Dante’s “curatore” is personified 
Love, to whom he is always reverently obedient. But for all his 
good will, Dante constantly misunderstands Love. There is the 
venom. As will be shown more fully later, his mental blindness is 
due not merely to the fact that his vital energies are being spent 
chiefly on physical growth and embellishment. There is a positive 
and wilful impediment to rational insight, namely, passion. In so 
far as, really or theoretically, reason is undeveloped or inhibited, 
such insight as he has must come from the operation of the lower 
faculties remaining,—sense and imagination. This, I take it, is 
what he means when he says that by “native wit” (ingegno) 
“molte cose, quasi come sognando, gia vedea; siccome nella Vita 
Nuova si pud vedere.”** “Per opra delle rote magne” and “ per 
larghezza di grazie divine,”*** young Dante’s intelligence, however ° 
immature and passion-clouded, yet was able, as we say, to ‘sense’ 
truth. Truth appeared to him, but wrapped in the veils of sensuous 
imaginings, fanciful and often enigmatic. When he sought truth 
directly by reasoning, by syllogistic argument, he almost always 
went wrong. Thus he was on the point of arguing himself into 
belief of justification for his disloyal love for the donna pietosa: 

55 Conv. IV, xxiv, 12-21. 


56 Conv. II, xiii, 27-29. 
56a Purg, xxx, 109, 112. 
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“la battaglia de’ pensieri vinceano coloro che per lei parlavano.”®" 
Only the “forte immaginazione” of Beatrice saved him from his 
faulty logic. 

In this characteristic loose thinking of “ youth,” with its dreams 
that at times are almost hallucinations, and may be prophetic in- 
sights veiled,®* its show of logic, often bad, and of learning, nat- 
urally superficial, lies one answer to my question—why did not 
Dante say what he meant clearly? The argument of chapter xxv, 
which raised the question, is deliberately loose and ambiguous—for 
dramatic reasons.°® It is a boy’s way to crush a butterfly on a 
wheel, if thereby he can show his logic and learning. It is a boy’s 
logic to argue gravely that because the first man who rhymed his 
love for the ears of a lady used for her convenience the vernacular, 
therefore all men, now and to come, who rhyme in the vernacular 
must rhyme of love. The author of the Vita Nuova may have had 
other and better reasons for requiring, in some sense, all poetry to 
be love-poetry. Ina sense, he did, I think, and shall try to show. 
But the argument just cited is in itself a manifest non-sequitur,—as 
I feel sure the real Dante was well aware. 

The obvious danger of so conforming oneself dramatically to a 
theoretic type is that literal-minded readers may take one at one’s 
word. A classical instance is Thomas Warton’s generous but mis- 
informed commiseration of the Earl of Surrey for his rejection by 
the “fair Geraldine.” ‘We lament to find,” writes the gallant 
critic, “that Surrey’s devotion to this lady did not end in a wed- 
ding.” At the same time, there remains the consoling thought that 
“Such also is the power of time and accident over amorous vows, 
that even Surrey himself outlived the violence of his passion. He 
married Frances.”®° The lady to whom Surrey addressed the 
“passionate” sonnet was nine years old at the time, and Surrey 
married the said Frances six years—before. The mistake is amus- 


57 V, N. xxxix, 26-27. The imperfect “vinceano” means “ were conquer- 
ing,” not “conquered” or “had conquered,” as frequently rendered. 

58 Cf. Longfellow, “ The young man’s thoughts are long, long thoughts.” 

59 Other reasons, to be discussed in a later section of this essay, include the 
tradition of esoterism in Dante’s poetic school and the theological doctrine of 
“economy.” Cf. Aquinas, S. T., III, xlii, 3. 

60 Hist. Eng. Poetry, London, 1824, III, p. 2096. 
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ing, but at least the mistake is only as to the facts. There is noth- 
ing inherently improbable in Surrey’s having loved unhappily. But 
what is to be said of critics who accept Dante’s professions of im- 
maturity of mind and ignorance in his “ vita nuova,” his youth, lit- 
erally enough for such judgments as the following. The question 
is as to whether Dante understood ‘allegory’ when he wrote the 
Vita Nuova. Signor Chistoni answers in the negative, because 
‘allegory’ was a subject not “impartito nelle scuole inferiori, ma 
era argomento dei corsi superiori.” And besides, Hugo of St. 
Victor declares that “Allo studio della allegoria sono inadeguate 
intelligenze tarde e fiacche; esso richiede maturi ingegni.”** Signor 
Melodia, who quotes Chistoni to the above effect, replies with mod- 
eration : “ Ed in vero sarebbe ardito negare in modo assoluto che di 
allegorismo, fosse pure vaghissimamente, potesse aver notizia Dante 
nelle scuole inferiori o dalla conversazione con qualcuno dei maestri, 
i quali nel parlare non sempre avranno rispettato, per cosi dire, i 
limiti dei programmi.”®* These gentlemen, if they are serious, 
would apparently put Dante Alighieri atsover twenty-six years of 
age into the same class as the infant composer of The Little Vis- 
iters,—if indeed I am not doing her injustice. 

In less exaggerated forms, scepticism as to Dante’s having done 
any wide reading or deep thinking before he was, say, thirty, is 
almost a commonplace of Dante criticism. It is also a common- 
place of Dante criticism that by a scant decade later the naive and 
unlettered boy-author of the Vita Nuova had equipped himself to 
be the master scholar, thinker, and poet of the Middle Ages. Na- 
ture rarely makes such leaps; and we should hesitate, I think, to 
credit this one without good and sufficient evidence. In point of 
fact, the sole real basis for the current opinion is the self-depreca- 
tory attitude Dante assumes as to his youthful understanding of 
Boethius and Cicero, to whose writings, he says, he turned for con- 
solation after the death of Beatrice. ‘“ E avvegnaché duro mi fosse 
prima entrare nella loro sentenza, finalmente v’entrai tant’entro, 
quanto l'arte di grammatica ch’io avea e un poco di mio ingegno 
potea fare; per lo quale ingegno molte cose, quasi come sognando, 


61 The italics are not mine. 
62 Fl. V. N., Milano, 1905, p. xix. 
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gia vedea: siccome nella Vita Nuova si pud vedere.’** Now there 
may be much virtue in the phrase “entrare nella loro sentenza.” 
It may mean, as so many critics have assumed offhand, merely to 
pass the threshold of understanding; or it may also mean to pene- 
trate deeply into their systems of thought. The latter insight is at 
least “duro” for any student at any time of any philosophical sys- 
tem worthy the name,—especially “at once” (prima). Only in 
this sense of intimate acquaintance could Dante have just spoken of 
the widely popular De Consolatione Philosophiae as “ non conosciuto 
‘ da molti.”** Moreover, supposing per impossibile we take Dante 
with narrowest literalness, he goes on to say that in the next “ thirty 
months,” besides eagerly devouring books, he frequented “ scuole 
de’religiosi” and “disputazioni de filosofanti,” and incorporated 
what he learned into his canzone “sotto figura.” And he used the 
“figure” of allegory for two reasons: (1) because vernacular 
poetry was unfit for direct philosophical reasoning, and (2) because 
his audience would neither have relished abstract reasoning, nor 
been able to follow it. But they might heed the appeal of his can- 
zone: 
Ponete mente almen com’io son bella.® 


It seems to be ignored that by Dante’s literal statement these “ thirty 
months” of highly intensive theological and philosophical study, 
resulting in allegorical presentation in poetry, ostensibly of love, 
correspond in time with the episode of the donna pietosa of the 
Vita Nuova, and indeed not with the whole of that, but only its 
upward curve; so that we have Dante’s own word for it that before 
he composed the Vita Nuova he was actually using allegory to ex- 
press philosophical and theological thought,—even though the re- 
quisite material and training were acquired after Beatrice’s death, 
that is, just past his actual vita nuova, or adolescence, itself. If 
any one object to the literal taking of these statements as improb- 
able, then by the same token he is debarred from taking literally the 
still more improbable profession by Dante of illiteracy and incom- 
petence. Indeed, it is improbable, rather it is incredible, that active 


83 Conv. II, xiii, 22-29. 
64 Jb., 14-15. 
65 Conv. II, xiii, 30-67; Canz. I, 61. 
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interest in theology and philosophy began with Dante only after 
Beatrice’s death, that is, on his passing the threshold of manhood. 
At that time, in 1290, he had been for seven years® the friend, in- 
creasingly intimate, of Guido Cavalcanti, by repute “un de’migliori 
Loici, che avesse il mondo, et ottimo Filosofo naturale.’®** It 
would be singular if Dante in no wise shared the deepest intellectual 
interests of his “ first friend,”—especially when these happened to- 
be the deepest interests of the age itself. Again, in close accord 
with the temper of Cavalcanti, but inconsistent with the self-depre- 
ciatory tone of the passage in the Convivio, is Dante’s disdain for 
the “average reader.” This disdain is as apparent in the Vita 
Nuova as in the Paradiso, and the very passage in the Convivio con- 
cludes in the same key. Absit vulgum profanum. Hence the su- 
percilious asides of the Vita Nuova: “assai é¢ manifesto a coloro, a 
cui mi piace che cid sia aperto;’®* “non é bene a me dichiarare 
cotale dubitazione, acciocché lo mio parlare sarebbe indarno, ovvero 
di soperchio;’’** chi non é di tanto ingegno, che per queste [divi- 
sioni] che son fatte la possa intendere, a me non dispiace se la mi 
lascia stare: ché certo io temo d’avere a troppi comunicato il suo 
intendimento.’®® In one episode this intellectual condescension mo- 
tivates a scene, written, it would seem, not without conscious humor. 
After assuring himself that the ungentle gentlest one is not with 
them, Dante joins a group of ladies, all witnesses of his discom- 
fitures.7° Some were smiling ; some regarding him with silent curi- 
osity ; some, after consulting tgether, deputed one of their numbep 
to put the great question: Why, to what end, did he love madonna, 
since he could not endure her presence? Surely, it must be a 
strange one! Eager curiosity is written on every face. And he 
answers unsmilingly: Ladies, the end of my desires, my bliss, was 
her greeting. That-has failed me. So now my lord Love, by his 
grace, has set my bliss in that which cannot fail me. The ladies 
are mystified. What does he mean? They eagerly discuss his 

66 Their friendship began in 1283. Cf. V. N. iii, 102-104. 

66a Boccaccio, Decam. VI, ix. 

67 xxxix, 30-40. 

68 xiv, 108-111. 


69 xix, 150-154, 
70 xviii, 
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answer among themselves; and like pattering rain mixed with softly _ 
falling snow are their crepitating syllables and sighs of resigned be- - 


wilderment. Finally, their spokeswoman plucks up courage again 
to ask: Please, where did he say his bliss was? And Dante answers: 


In words that praise her. Another poser. But this time the tormen-- 


tor of curiosity gets a Roland for his Oliver. The exasperated lady 
retorts promptly : Evidently, since his words had all been about him- 
self, they must have had a secret meaning! And Dante is silenced: 

If the reporter of this situation failed to see the humor in it, the 
more’s the pity. But there is seriousness in it, too. In fact, it is 
the very crux and turningpoint of the whole spiritual drama. But 
Dante teases the reader no less than the inquisitive ladies. ‘Non 
domandar pit che utile ti sia.” 

Why then does this self-assured, disdainful spirit mask itself 
under a humble profession of immaturity of mind and relative illit- 
eracy? There was, I think, a good and dramatic reason. Dante 
in the Convivio is speaking of himself when he had just crossed the 
threshold of manhood, the “ temperate and virile” age, the age when 
reason gradually comes into full activity. Whereas youth sees 
truth as in a dream, veiled in images of sense and imagination, man- 
hood increasingly views truth face to face,—or at least more nearly 
face to face,—in general and abstract ideas. In this sense, the 
further words of St. Paul apply: “ Videmus nunc per speculum in 
aenigmate: tunc autem facie ad faciem. Nunc cognosco ex parte: 
tunc autem cognoscam sicut et cognitus sum.’*! In the spirit of 
that distinction Dante “spoke” in the Convivio as well as in the 
Vita Nuova. In addition to this ground of the decorum of the 
‘character,’ there was another. Dante’s turning from Beatrice to 
the donna pietosa was turning, of course, from an old love to a new. 
Accordingly, ‘ Philosophy,’ of which in the Convivio she is made 
the symbol, should also, in consistency, be a new thing in Dante’s 
life. To admit that he had all along been studying it, would be to 
spoil his allegory. The “donna pietosa” would not be offering her 
consolation after Beatrice’s death, but long before it. 

The artificiality of this supposed confession of ignorance, truly 
astonishing in a man of Dante’s genius and age and intellectual as- 


71] Cor. xiii, 12. Cf. supra, p. 102. 
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sociations, is further borne out by another and, I believe, unnoticed 
detail. The two books that, he said, opened his mind to new ranges 
of thought were Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy and Cicero’s 
Friendship. Now the “consolation” of the donna pietosa, who 
was Philosophy, was given through her “friendship.” “Filosofia 
non é altro che amistanza a Sapienza.”** His love of the donna. 
pietosa, being purely intellectual, was itself such true friendship.** 
His love was subdued to the likeness of hers: “. . . io fatto amico 
di questa Donna di sopra nella verace sposizione nominata, comin- 
ciai ad amare e a odiare secondo l’amore e l’odio suo.”"* Now will 
anyone contend that Dante was unaware of this curiously ingenious 
correspondence, so neatly rounding out his allegorical scheme? 
And is it likely that so perfectly adjusted a correspondence was 
fortuitous? Is it not in keeping with Dante’s symbolizing and 
schematic habit of mind, of his ‘ chess-master’s’ mind, that he should 
fit the ‘Consolation of Philosophy’ to the consolation of the Donna 
who was ‘ Philosophy,’ and the ‘Friendship’ to the bond between 
her and himself, which was in the Convivio, book of her praise, 
elaborately defined as friendship? If anyone object that the as- 
sumption impute to Dante an uncandid juggling with fact, I can 
only reply that the identification itself of the donna pietosa of the 
Vita Nuova with the Lady Philosophy of the Convivio is as palpable 
a juggling of the facts as presented by himself in the former book. 
Nor would the charge disturb Dante. For in neither work is he 
actually sticking to fact, but using facts—the facts of his own life 
and experience—for an artistic structure of edifying fiction. That 
is the poet’s method as contradistinguished from the theologian’s 
method.*® The ground is now cleared, I believe, for the answer to 
the more fundamental question concerning the twenty-fifth chapter 
of the Vita Nuova: what did Dante mean by it? What is the real 
significance of that lengthy and seemingly trivial digression from 
the narrative? Let us reconsider the main argument. 

72 Conv. III, xi, 58-59. 

73 Conv. III, iii, 84-01. 

74 Conv. IV, i, 18-22. 

75 Conv. II, i, 36-41. Even by Dante’s own statement, he had read the Con- 


solatio Philosophiae and the De Amicitia before the date of composition of the 
Vita Nuova. And the influence of both works appears, I think, in the libello. 
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“Dunque se noi vedemo, che li poete hanno parlato a le cose 
inanimate si come se avessero senso e ragione, e fattele parlare in- 
sieme ; e non solamente cose vere, ma cose non vere (cid é che detto 
hanno, di cose le quali non son, che parlano, e detto che molti acci- 
denti parlano, si come se fossero sustanzie ed uomini) ; degno é ‘1 
dicitore per rima di fare lo simigliante, ma non senza ragione alcuna 
ma con ragione, la quale poi sia possibile ad aprire per prosa.” 


The specifications of this comprehensive statement cover much 
more than the point ostensibly at issue,—Dante’s personification of 
Love. It is asserted that vernacular poets, “dicitori per rima” 
may do what Latin poets, “poete,’ have done. Latin poets have 
personified real but inanimate things, also unreal things—such as 
“accidents” or qualities. They have talked with these personifica- 
tions; they have also made these personifications talk together as if 
they were human beings. But poets have not so dramatized per- 
sonifications frivolously, but meaningly; and the rational meaning 
could be expounded in unfigurative prose. Dante is not content 
with this already emphasized insistence upon the requirement of a 
reasoned meaning behind any dramatic use of personified abstrac- 
tions or inanimate things. After citing the authority of the ancient 
poets, he reiterates the requirement. 


“E accid che non ne pigli alcuna baldanza persona grossa, dico 
che né li poete parlano cosi sanza ragione, né quelli che rimano 
deono parlare cosi, non avendo alcuno ragionamento in loro di 
quello che dicono; perd che grande vergogna sarebbe a colui che 
rimasse cose sotto vesta di figura o di colore retorico, e domandato 
non sapesse denudare le sue parole da cotale vesta, in guisa che 
avessero verace intendimento. E questo mio primo amico ed io ne 
sapemo bene di quelli che cosi rimano stoltamente.” 


Again, it may be well to begin with the last statement. Who are 
these gross and presumptuous persons who rhyme “ stoltamente,” 
incompetent to expound, if called upon, the “ true meaning” (verace 
intendimento) of their poems? Dante himself seems to answer 
the question in another work. “ Et ideo confiteatur eorum stultitia, 
qui arte scientiaque immunes, de solo ingenio confidentes, ad summa 
summe canenda prorumpunt; a tanta praesuntuositate desistant, et 
si anseres naturali disidia sunt, nolint astripetam aquilam imitari.’’”® 


76 V, E. Il, iv, 77-82. Cf. Horace, Ars Poet., 295 ff., 408 ff. 
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“Tnnocent of art and science,”—this is the venom of the charge 
against these presumptuous geese. But what do “art and science,” 
essential requirements of a “poet,” imply? “Art is clear. It is, 
as Dante calls it in the Vita Nuova itself, “Varte del dire parole per 
rima.’"* In this art Dante hails Horace, for his Ars Poetica, his 
“ Poetria,’** as “ magister noster.”*® As master of the poetic art, 
Horace’s principal business was with the formal side of poetry,— 
with its outside, in fact. He was the master-tailor of its “ garment 
of figure and rhetorical color.”®® But he was also understood to in- 
culcate the second and substantial requirement of “scientia.” The 
purpose of poetry was to teach through pleasing: 


Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae, 
Aut simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitae.** 


And Horace says: 


Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons: 
Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae, 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur.** 


It is, I think, in the spirit of these lines of Horace, modified and 
enriched no doubt by many other contributory influences, that Dante 
opposes the true poet, “astripeta aquila,” 
stoltamente,” ‘“ 


« 


to those who “rimano 
anseres.” “Caveat ergo quilibet, et discernat ea 
quae dicimus; et quando tria haec [salus, amor, et virtus] pure can- 
tare intendit, vel quae ad ea directe et pure sequuntur, prius Helicone 
potatus, tensis fidibus adsumat secure plectrum et cum more incipiat. 
Set cantionem, atque discretionem hanc, sicut decet, facere, hoc 
opus et labor est; quoniam nunquam sine strenuitate ingenii et artis 

77 iii, 70. 

78 V. E. Il, iv, 35. 

79 V. E. Il, iv, 33. 

80In point of fact, the poetics accepted by Dante and his generation was a 
complicated contamination—and confusion—of many sources; but the simplified 
statement in the text is sufficiently exact for present needs. 

81 LI. 333-334. Query if Horace’s use of “dicere” in this passage is one of 
Dante’s warrants for his use of “dire” as equivalent to “ poetare”? 

82 LI]. 309-311. 
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assiduitate scientiarumque habitu fieri potest.** Et ii sunt quos 

poeta Aencidorum sexto dilectos Dei et ab ardente virtute sublimatos 

ad aethera deorumque filios vocat, quamquam figurate loquatur.”** 
Now chief among these “sons of God,” astripetae aquilae, is 


la bella scuola 
Di quei signor dell’altissimo canto, 
Che sopra gli altri com’aquila vola.* 


And these five—Virgil “altissimo poeta,” Homer, Horace, Ovid, 
Lucan—received him, Dante says in proud self-confidence, as 
“sesto tra cotanto senno.”’* The same five he cites as his authori- 
ties in Vita Nuova, xxv. It is likely that he had then learned in 
their “school” only the rhetorical device of occasional and purely 
formal personification? What had lifted them eagle-like to the 
stars was not “strenuitas ingenii” alone, not “strenuitas ingenii 
et artis assiduitas’”’ alone, but these two and “‘ scientiarum habitus ” 
all three. Theirs was the “habit,” that is, the command, of various 
sciences, but more especially of that science of sciences, Philosophy, 
implied in Horace’s prescription of the “Socratic pages,’ wherein 
is most fully taught “salutem, amorem, et virtutem.” Indeed, in 
the Banquet Socrates says that Love is “the only subject of which 
I profess to have any knowledge.”**’ Of course, “salus” and 
“virtus”’ are involved in the Socratic conception of “amor”; and 
it will at once be seen how Dante could have found authorisation 
even in Horace himself, “master of the art of poetry,” for the 
limitation, in a deeply philosophical sense, not only for the rhymer, 
but for the most learned poet, to the theme of Love. Thus charac- 
teristically, the adolescent of the Vita Nuova builded better than he 
knew. His instinct “contra coloro, che rimano sopr’altra matera 
che amoroso,” was right. And his reason—‘con cid sia cosa che 


83 Cf. also Horace: 


Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte 

Quaesitum est: ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium; alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 


84 7, E. Il, iv, 63-76. 
85 Inf. iv, 94-06. 

86 Jb., 102. 

87 Ed, Stephens, p. 177. 
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cotale modo di parlare fosse dal principio trovato per dire d’ Amore” 
—was right also,—though in a sense widely different from that 
which his immature intelligence intended. The great Five—for 
him first in time and importance—had been indeed “ dicitori 
d’Amore” in the broad Socratic sense, that is, in the “‘ verace in- 
tendimento” underneath the “fictio rethorica”*®* of their poetry. 
Even as a schoolboy Dante must have been told that the “true 
meaning” of the great poets of antiquity was the moral and reli- 
gious message behind the “ fictio rethorica,” the “ verita ascosa sotto 
bella menzogna.”*® Every popular preacher would have told him 
the same thing about Scripture,—except that the Scriptural narra- 
tive was also true, not “fictio” or menzogna.”®” When therefore 
Dante offers for the enlightenment of any one “ puzzled in any part 
of this my little book’ the precedent and procedure of the Aeneid, 
Pharsalia, Odyssey, Remedio Amoris and Horace’s Satires,®? he 
must have realized that his assertion of a “verace intendimento” 
presented “sotto vesta di figura o di colore retorico,—i.e. of inani- 
mate things represented as talking and acting,—and “ possibile ad 
aprire per prosa,” would certainly be understood by any contem- 
porary “ persona degna di dichiararle ogni dubitazione,” as a decla- 
ration of allegory. Indeed, Dante frequently uses the term “ figura ” 
as equivalent of itself to allegory. Interpreting himself the allegory 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia, he says: “. .. Marzia s’intende la nobile 
Anima; e potemo cosi ritrarre la figura a verita.”®* Again, since 
everybody should know what true nobility is, he says he has ex- 
plained it in his canzone directly and literally, without any veil of 
allegory: “E perocché in questa Canzone s’intende a remedio cosi 
necessario, non era buono sotto alcuna figura parlare. . . . Non 
sara mestiere nella sposizione di costei alcuna allegoria aprire, ma 
solamente la sentenza secondo la lettera ragionare.”®* Isidore for- 

88 “ [Poesis] nihil aliud est quam fictio rethorica, in musicaque posita.” V. E. 
II, iv, 19-20. 

89 Conv. II, i, 25. Cf. St. Thomas on the “ fabula,” below, p. 147. 

80 Cf. Conv. II, i, 36-41. 

91 VY, N. xxv, 98-100. 

92“ QOrazio satiro” (Inf. iv, 89). The Ars Poetica is, of course, directly 
doctrinal. 

98 Conv. IV, xxviii, 102-104. 


%4 Conv. IV, i, 83-85, 89-902. For other instances, cf. Coun I, ii, 126; II, xiii, 
57; IV, ix, 101; xxiv, 62; xxviii, 98; V. E. I, ii, 55. 
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mulates the common medieval conception that true poetry was by 
definition allegorical, in words strikingly like Dante’s: “ Officium 
autem poetae in eo est ut ea, quae vere gesta sunt, in alias species 
obliquis figurationibus cum decoro aliquo conversa transducant.”® 
Exactly what difference there might have been in the terms “colore 
retorico”’ as used by Dante and “cum decoro aliquo” as used by 
Isidore it is difficult to say. In classical usage itself there is vagve- 
ness and confusion; but medieval rhetoricians confounded confu- 
sion.°® But enough has been said, I think, to render indubitable 
the conclusion that the twenty-fifth chapter of the Vita Nuova 
amounts to a declaration and justification of allegory as basis of 
the plan of the book. So considered, the digression is no longer 
trifling and irrelevant, but has an analogous justification to canto 
xi of the Jnferno and cantos xvii—xviii of the Purgatory,—although 
of course Virgil’s discourses on the theoretic basis of the two king- 
doms of the other world are more artistically introduced. 

But if the method of the Vita Nuova is allegory, it should fol- 
low by Dante’s own definition that the literal story is a “fictio 
rethorica” or “bella menzogna.’’®* This is how poetry differs from 

%5 Etymologiae, VIII, vii, 10 (ed. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911). Cf. Petrarch’s 
elaborate definition in Ep. Sen, xii, 2. 

% Thus Brunetto Latini in his treatment of Rhetoric (Trésor, III, i) fol- 
lows in the main the De Inventione of Cicero, but shows in many details other 
influences. For him “rhetorical color” (color de rectorique) is a specifically 
technical term denoting eight devices for expanding or developing matter of 
discourse. He calls them (1) aornement, (2) tour, (3) comparison, (4) clamor, 
(5) fainture, (6) trespas, (7) demonstrance, (8) doublement. Such use of the 
term “color” is of course quite foreign to Cicero. In fact, I have been unable 
to ascertain what authority Brunetto could have had for it. Hawes (Pastime 
of Pleasure, 1X, i) uses “ coloure,” as Dante “ figura,” for allegory itself. Inci- 


dentally, the collection of “figures or rhetorical colors” is apparently a conven- 
tional one. So Chaucer (House of Fame, 858-859) : 
Figures of poetrie, 
Or coloures of rethorik. 
Pecock (Repressor, eic., Il, xviii, 256): “Colouris and figures of Speech.” 
Again, the legal tradition of “colores,” illustrated by Seneca (e. g., Controverses, 
I, i, 16-21), as kinds of defence, including dramatic presentation of the defendant 
in character favorably motivated, would bring the connotation of the term close 
to that of “decorum” as intending fitting presentation of character according to 
age, sex, profession, and the like. And this direction of meaning leads towards 
Ethopoeia. (See below, p. 127141.) The whole matter calls for investigation. 
97 Conv. II, i, 20-25. 
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theology; for the literal story which covers the underlying truth 
of Scripture is itself true. And Dante follows the poet’s way.” 
Romantic readers will doubtless cry out against the idea of calling 
the story of Dante and Beatrice a fiction. Perhaps they may be 
somewhat mollified by a distinction. The story itself may not be, 
a fiction, but only Dante’s way of telling it. The hero of the story, 
as Dante told it, is a fictio rethorica so far as he is made to conform 
to the character of the “noble” or normal Adolescent as defined by | 
the masters of Rhetoric, and summed by Dante himself in Convivio, 


Book IV, Chapters xxiv—xxv. (The same process of theoretic typi- — 


fication is applied to Beatrice, but in the superlative degree. He is 
a noble or normal youth; she is a noblest (gentilissima) or super¢ 
normal, therefore miraculous,®® youth. She represents the very 
perfection of the type, the terminus ad quem of youth’s potentiality. 
While still on earth, she is the adolescent of heaven, ready in char- 
acter and destiny to cross soon the threshold of her second-age, and 
to change life temporal for life eternal..°°° That thzesho!d crossed 
of her eternal “second age,” her eternal gioventute, she became the 
more for him what “ gioventute”’ signifies,—his guide to perfection. 
“La seconda [etade] si chiama Gioventute, cioé eta che pud giovare, 
cioé perfezione dare; e cosi s’intende perfetta, ché nullo pud dare 


se non quello ch’egli ha.”"°! “La scienza é l’ultima perfezione della — 


nostra anima ;”!°* therefore “ scienza,” knowledge, is the perfection 
to which she leads him, and knowledge the perfection she must 
have. But in heaven become actually, as on earth she had been 
potentially, one with the angels, she shares the knowledge of ithe 
angels, which is of God. Therefore, the love which this knowledge 
begets in her, and through her in Dante, is love of God. Love of 


98 Jb., 36-41. 


99 VY, N. xxx, 39: “... ella era un nove, cio* un miracolo.” 
100 Cf. Purg. xxx, 124-125: 


Si tosto come in su la soglia fui 
Di mia seconda etade, e mutai vita. . 


Dante came to his earthly “ second age” in the same year, 1290, as Beatrice came 
to her heavenly “ second age.” 

101 Conv, IV, xxiv, 4-8. 

102 Conv. I, i, 8. 
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God is then the “ verace intendimento” of the Love personified of 
the Vita Nuova, the “dictator” of all that Dante “ dice.”*°* 

The “fiction” by which the real Bice Portinari is transformed 
into a supernormal, and therefore miraculous, type, is, I think, 
given a still more specific color. In her human adolescence, her 
earthly “first age,” she is assimilated to an angel incarnate. From 
the beginning this idea is insinuated. He calls her as a child “ questa 
angiola giovanissima,’’’°* one who, in the words of Homer, “non 
parea figliuola d’uom mortale, ma di dio.”*°® Later, when people 
saw her passing by “coronata e vestita d’umiltade,” many would 
say, he tells us: “Questa non é femina, anzi é uno de li bellissimi 
angeli del cielo.”'°* Again, on the first anniversary of her death, 
he tells how he drew her portrait as an angel.*°* Now Dante might 
offer a certain realistic justification for so exalting the real Beatrice. 
According to his theory, the scale of life is almost continuous from 
lowest brute to highest angel. “FE cosi é da porre e da credere 
fermamente, che sia alcuno [uomo] tanto nobile e di si alta con- 
dizione, che quasi non sia altro che angelo, altrimenti non si con- 
tinuerebbe la umana spezie da ogni parte, che esser non pud.”?°% 
But Dante goes further. He conforms his heroine to a type not a 
little lower than the angels, but to one higher than they. I mean 
the Virgin Mary. In all Dante’s writings she is, I think, more con- 
stantly present in his mind than is commonly recognized. In the 
Divina Commedia, alpha and omega of his redemption, she, first 
pitying his plight, directed Lucia to call Beatrice to his aid.°® Her 
intercession wins for him the ultimate vision of the Godhead.'!° 
And St. Bernard was chosen for third and most exalted guide, be- 
cause he 


108 Cf, Mon. III, iv, 87-91: “ Nam quamquam scribae divini eloquii multi 
sint, unicus tamen dictator est Deus, qui beneplacitum suum nobis per moltorum 
calamos explicare dignatus est.” 

104 V, N. ii, 46-47. 

105 Jb, 50-51. 

106 xxvi, 12-17. 

107 xxxv, 4-6. 

108 Conv. III, vii, 83-88. 

109 Inf. ii, 94-108. 

110 Par, xxxii, 145-148; xxxiii. 
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Abbelliva di Maria 
Come del sole stella mattutina.2* 


Beatrice is for Dante as a tender mother to whom, frightened, he 
turns for protection : 


Oppresso di stupore, alla mia guida 
Mi volsi, come parvol che ricorre 
Sempre cola dove pit si confida ; 
E quella, come madre che soccorre 
Subito al f-glio pallido ed anelo 
Con la sta voce che il suol ben disporre, 
Mi disse, etc.*?* 


So Mary is the protecting mother of all sinners: “ Sicut enim pueru- 
lus timens canem, fugit et clamat ad matrem, sic quicumque vehe- 
menter tentatur et timet morsum diaboli vel cujuscumque tentationis, 
per orationem refugere debet ad matrem pietatis.”"'* As a helpful 
sister, Beatrice expounds to Dante her truth.'** She represents in 
this aspect Sapientia Dei. So Mary is “improportionabilis sapien- 
tia . . . Hane sapientiam debernus ad consilium Salomonis vocare 
sororem nostram’.”25 Yet again, Dante is enamored of Beatrice as 
a lady loving and lovely. She is his “amica.” And so is Mary to 
be loved: 


“ Diligenda est Maria, quia diligit diligentes se . . . Ut amator 
ejus de ea dicere valeat illud Sapientiae, viii, 2 . . . Hanc amavi 
corde, et exquisivi, id est, ex toto corde mio quaesivi, studendo in 
Scripturis quae de ea loquuntur, investigando diligenter magnalia 
ejus, de ea meditando, ipsam jugiter exorando, ad ejus honorem 
operando, ut honeste ei deserviam a meretriciis voluptatibus meip- 
sum sollicite observando. Et quaesivi sponsam mihi eam assumere, 
id est, illam amore casto fructuoso et individuo mihi copulavi. Et 
talis dilectio spiritualis est, non carnalis. Et amator factus sum 
formae illius, id est, illius formosissimae, cui dicit sponsus: Tota 
fulchra es, amica mea, et macula non est in te.””'*® 

The passage is an epitome of Dante’s aspiration towards Beatrice. 


111 Par, xxxii, 107-108. “ Stella matutina” is one of the special appellations 
of Mary. Cf. Albert. Mag., De laud. B. Mar. Virg., I, iii, 3. 

112 Par, xxii, I-7. 

113 Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, i, 26. 

114 F. g., Par. iv, 100; vii, 58; vii, 130. 

115 Albert. Mag., Bibl. Mar., Par. Sal. 1. 

116 De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., U, iii, 4. 
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Especially appealing to adolescents, to all in their vita nuova, is 
Mary. So Albertus interprets Solomon, Cantic. i, 2: “Oleum 
effusum nomen tuum: ideo adolescentulae dilexerunt te . . . ideo 
adolescentulae, id est, fideles animae quae exuto veteri homine cum 
suis actibus novum induerunt,''? et ideo novellae per gratiam . . 
dilexerunt te nimis, id est, vehementer.’*** Albertus feels bound 
to explain the feminine gender: “ Et nota, quod ideo genere foemi- 
neo dicitur: Adolescentulae, quia ferventius amant quam adolescen- 
tuli: et quia commendantur ab humilitate et foecunditate. Istae 
etiam dicuntur filiae Jerusalem supernae: quia fide, spe, et desiderio 
tendunt ad pacis aeternae visionem.”'*® The text would preemi- 
nently apply to Beatrice. But Albertus hastens to apply it in degree 
to male adolescents also: “Ideo quoque ab adolescentulis beata 
Virgo merito diligitur.”'*° Moreover, by his love for the ado- 
lescent Beatrice the adolescent Dante would be converted to her like- 
ness, for “nota,” writes Albertus, “ quod dilectio dicitur quasi duos 
ligans, diligentem videlicet rei quam diligit, id est amantem amato: 
est enim amor amantis et amati quasi quaedam unio potissimum in 
bonis, et naturaliter illud quod amatur, in sui naturam suum con- 
vertit amatorem.”?*! 

Again, the personified Sapientia of the Convivio is assimilated 
to Mary as possessing all human knowledge and wisdom.'2*. And 
Mary also invites to a “convivium pinguium, id est, omnimodae 
satietatis,”*** and she “pastum subministrat famelicis et potum 
sitientibus.”!** 

Once more, she is the symbol, the spiritual microcosm, of the 
true Monarchy, presenting in herself the perfect hierarchy and cor- 


117 That is, vita nuova in the sense of regeneration. 

118 De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., I, ii, 3. 

119 Jb, 

120 Jb, II, iii, 4. 

121 Jb, IV, xvii, 1. 

122 Cf. Albert. Mag., Mariale, XCVI-CCXXII. Cf. De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., 
I, v, 3: “ Propter hanc convenientiam et multiplicem unionem inter Mariam et 
divinam sapientiam, fere omnia quae dicuntur de divina sapientia, exponi possunt 
de Maria, et ei eadem attribuuntur.” 

123 De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., I, vii, 1. 

124 Jb, II, i, 28. 
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relation of powers spiritual and temporal prescribed by Dante in 
the De Monarchia.’* 

Let me say again that I in no wise intend to deny the reality of 
Beatrice. Her character is assimilated to that of Mary, but not 
lost in that. Mary is “figured” in her as according to the theo- 


logians Mary was figured in Abigail, Judith, Esther,’** and others. 
Thus, for example: 


Notat Esther cor humile, Designat Esther igitur 
Cor contritum humiliter, Te, quo nungquam humilior 
Cor dulce, cor amabile, In creaturis legitur 
Cor diligens veraciter, Fuisse, nec suavior, 
Cor contemplans sublimiter. .. . Pulchrior, amabilior, 


Dulcior nulla dicitur. 
Et propter hoc sublimior 
Esse nulla te noscitur. 


These women, remaining of course real historical personages, are 
at the same time “ ombriferi prefazii” of Mary. Praise of them is 
therefore implicitly praise of her. So, as I conceive, is it with 
Dante’s praise of Beatrice. Again, Bonaventura addresses the 
Virgin: 
In Scripturis figurata 
Multis locis ostenderis, 
Aenigmatibus monstrata. . . .1** 


125 Cf. Idem, XI, i, i: “ Maria civitas, quae dicitur quasi civium unitas, id 
est, sensualitatis et rationis plena concordia. Cives hujus civitatis sanctae cogi- 
tationes, devotae affectiones, ferventia desideria, et hujusmodi, quae omnia 
tendebant ad illum unum quod est necessarium. Regebantur etiam cives isti 
consilio Spiritus sancti: quia cives consilio sunt regendi, et adversarii fugandi 
et fugiendi. Bene etiam civium unitas: quia nec ibi caro concupiscebat adversus 
spiritum, nec spiritus.adversus carnem, nec aliquid rebellionis, aut contradictionis 
in corpore ejus vel anima, cum esset etiam arca Noe, in qua omnia animalia, id 
est, motus sensualitatis fuerunt pacifica: et ideo summus habitator ibi pacifice 
hospitatus est, et ibi in pace factus locus ejus.” Hence, since Mary is “ figured” 
in Beatrice, the applicability of Jeremiah’s lament, with which Dante announces 
Beatrice’s death (V. N. xxix), and his letter to the “ principi de la terra” on the 
same text. Albertus applies it to Mary herself at death of Christ, Bibl. Mar., 
Lam. Jer., 1. 

126 Cf., e. g., Bonaventura, Laus B. V. Mar. xiii-xv (Op. Omn., Paris, 1868, 
XIV, pp. 185-187). 

127 Jb., p. 181. 
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So in Dante’s writings, praise of the Virgin is constantly offered 
enigmatically in symbol, allusion, etc. But the matter, which I be- 
lieve so fundamental for the understanding of Dante, calls for ex- 
tended treatment. For the moment it is sufficient to give a few 
general illustrations. 

In the Vita Nuova, Beatrice is persistently associated with the 
Virgin. Dante watches her listening to “words of the Queen of 
glory,”’**—that glory which ere long she will be called to share 
“sotto ! asegna di quella reina benedetta Maria, lo cui nome fu in 
grandissima revérenza nelle parole di questa Beatrice beata.”?® 
And Beatrice’s place shall be 


nel ciel de l’umiltate, ov’é Maria.*° 
This heaven is 
oltre la spera, che pitt larga gira,*™* 


or, in other words, is the Empyrean. And the Empyrean figures 
Mary,'*? who is above all the angels, constituting by herself a fourth 
hierarchy.’** When, therefore, Dante at the beginning of his 
libello speaks of Beatrice as “la gloriosa donna de la mia mente, la 
qual fu da molti chiamata Beatrice, li quali non sapeano che si 
chiamare,’’*** there is a triple meaning in his words. First, taking 
“mente” as “memory,” we may understand the real Bice Portinari. 
Secondly, taking “ mente” as “mind,” we may understand Beatrice 
as idealized, or normalized, into the type of noblest youth, the ter- 
minus of all human potentialities. Mary is just that,—‘“ terminus 
haereditatis nostrae,’”?* and specifically noblest of the noble: “. . . 
beatissima Virgo in omnibus, in quibus nobilitas consideratur, in 
summo invenitur.’*® Therefore, thirdly, by the “glorious lady” 

128 VY, N, v, 1-3. 

129 xxix, 8-11. 

180 xxxv, 44. 

181 xlii, 47. 

182 Albert. Mag., Bibl. Mar., Lib. Cén. 1: “ Coelum, scilicet empyreum, per 
quod intelligitur Domina mundi, Virgo Maria.” Cf. De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., 
VII, i, for full symbolic elaboration. 

183 Albert. Mag., Mariale cli. 

184 ji, 5-8, 

135 Albert. Mag., Bibl. Mar., Lib. Jos. 1. 

136 Jb., Cant. Cantic, 13. 
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who was ever in Dante’s “mind,” we may understand Mary. Nat- 
urally, those who addressed his lady as Beatrice, would not know 
this. By the same token, when Dante appeals to “la donna de la 
cortesia”’ as her “ fedele,”!** he meant Beatrice, no doubt, but also 
behind Beatrice Mary, to whose mercy Dante was to appeal again in 
paradise through her “ fedele” St. Bernard.*** And as if to mark 
the association, Dante appeals to Christ as lord of the same qual- 
ity,—“ sire de la cortesia.”!*® 

Thus the libello of the Vita Nuova, which may itself be ren- 
dered ‘the Book of Youth,’ is a “ rhetorical fiction” in which there 
are two principal characters——Noble Youth represented by the 
spokesman Dante, Angelic Youth—or Superangelic Youth—repre- 
sented by Beatrice, and a third character, personification of the bond 
between them. Or, to put the matter more scholastically : the Book 
of Youth presents Youth in its “ matter,” Dante, and in its “ form,” 
Beatrice, which latter by its active principle, Love, actualizes, “ re- 
duce in atto,” the potentialities of the former.’*° The human 
reality of Dante and Beatrice is lost only so far as their characters, 
as presented, are accommodated to type. Each is really in degree 
a fit representative of the type or quality intended. It is Dante’s 
characteristic method.** Thus Cato, he says, in Lucan’s Pharsalia 

137 xji, 10. 

138 Par, xxxiii, 16-21. 

139 x], 12-13. 

140 Cf, V. N. xx, 27-37. 

141Jn the Convivio (III, ix, 17-20), Dante calls dramatic personification 
“prosopopea”: “é una figura questa, quando alle cose inanimate si parla, che 
si chiama dalli rettorici Prosopopea; ed usanla molto spesso li poeti.”, This 
statement follows closely that of Isidore (Etymologiarum, Lib. II, xiii): “ Pro- 
sopoeia est, cum inanimalium et persona et sermo fingitur . . . quod et tragoedis 
usitatum et in orationibus frequentissime invenitur.” Isidore continues by 
defining the figure “ethopoeia”: “Ethopoeim vero illam vocamus, in qua 
hominis personam fingimus pro exprimendis affectibus aetatis, studii, fortunae, 
laetitiae, sexus, maeroris, audaciae ...cum feminae sermo simulatur, sexui 
convenire debet oratio: iam vero adolescentis et senis . . . diversa oratio dicenda 
est... .In quo genere dictionis illa sunt maxime cogitanda, quis loquatur et 
apud quem, de quo et ubi et quo tempore: quid egerit, quid acturus sit, aut quid 
pati possit, si haec consulta neclexerit.” Dante sees the “ardent spirit” of 
Isidore in the heaven of the Sun (Par. x, 181), and probably knew the popular 
“Etymologiae.” But in any case, the classical rhetorical device of “ ethopoeia” 
was widely current in the middle ages. (Cf. G. Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunst, 
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signifies God, not that Cato ceases to be Cato, but—“ quale uomo 
terreno pitt degno fu di significare Iddio, che Catone? Certo 
nullo.”**?, Again, what is true of the characters is true in principle 
also of the action in which they play their parts. It appears to be, 
and probably is, true as fact. At the same time, episodes and inci- 
dents are in their selection, ordering, and treatment, accommodated 
to the logic of the underlying “ scientia.” Evidences of this doctor- 
ing of actual past experience are numerous, and “ manifest to the 
most simple.” For instance, in Sonnet I, ostensibly record of actual 
experience, Love was not seen to carry Beatrice “towards heaven.” 
The addition was allegorically useful. Similarly, in Sonnet v there 
is no hint of a simulated love; in Ballata i, no hint of the antecedent 
vision; in Sonnet xiv, no hint of the symbolic relation between 
Beatrice and Christ. The term “ beatitudine,” of prime importance 
in connection with the symbolism of the name of Beatrice, appears 
in no poem. The appositeness of the symbol “ Nine” is made pos- 
sible only by manifest wrenching of fact. I have already referred 
to the strain on the reader’s credulity made by Dante’s presentment 
of the episode of the “ladies of defence.” Similarly hard to accept 
is the asserted implication of an originally intended praise of Bea- 
trice in Sonnets iii and iv, and Canzone iv. In fine, the Vita Nuova 
is presented by Dante not exactly as “ Wahrheit und Dichtung aus 
Berlin, 1885, pp. 292-293.) The notion would substantiate from another angle 
Dante’s treatment of the normalized hero of the Vita Nuova. 

There is a curious bit of evidence leading to the supposition that the term 
“prosopopeia” itself implied to some degree allegory. As late as 1589, the 
author of The Arte of English Poesie defines prosopopeia thus: “ But if ye wil 
faine any person with such features, qualities and conditions, or if ye wil attri- 
bute any humane quality, as reason or speech to dombe creatures or other insen- 
sible things, and do study (as one may say) to giue them a humane person, it is 
not Prosopographia, but Prosopopeia, because it is by way of fiction, and no 
prettier examples can be giuen to you thereof, than in the Romant of the rose 
translated out of French by Chaucer, describing the persons of auarice, enuie, 
old age, and many others, whereby much moralitie is taught.” (Ed. Arber, p. 
246.) In the Vita Nuova, ‘Dante’ and ‘Beatrice’ are feigned persons in the 
sense explained, and Love is an “insensible thing” given reason and speech. 
The three characters as such, then, are instances of prosopopeia, in Puttenham’s 
sense. Their dramatic interaction is allegory in Dante’s sense, “ whereby much 
moralitie is taught.” It may be noted that Puttenham turns for his illustrations 
to the most famous allegorical poem of the middle ages. 

142 Conv. IV, xxviii, 121-123. 
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meinem Leben,” but rather as ‘ Wahrheit meines Lebens’ accommo- 
dated to allegorical ‘Dichtung.’ Thus Dante meets the poet’s re- 
quirement according to Horace 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.** 


‘Dante,’ as representing ‘ Adolescence,’ sees truth, the “ utile,” 
as “one who dreams.” So Beatrice later will declare: 


Né impetrare spirazion mi valse, 
Con le quali ed in sogno ed altrimenti 
Lo rivocai; si poco a lui ne calse.* 


From God she obtained these “inspirations”; and as has been seen, 
Love, the personified “dictator” of them, is in the last analysis one 
with God. The quality of the love which Beatrice’s salutation 
awakens in Dante is charity, or divine love,’*® and the influence of 
charity descends upon man from the Holy Spirit, whose name is 
Love, and who is a Person, through the mediation of the angelic 
order of the Thrones, movers of the planet Venus."*® Thus Dante’s 
statement in Vita Nuova xxv, that “ Amore non é per sé si come 
sustanzia, ma é uno accidente in sustanzia,” is both true and false. 
As inherent in all created beings, love is an “accident,” but as the 
“proper name” of the Holy Spirit, Love signifies the third Person 
of the Trinity, a “sustanzia intelligente” in the highest.’*** In so 
far, then, as the inspirations accorded to the noble Adolescent of the 
Vita Nuova “by dream or otherwise” have their original source in 
the Holy Spirit, they are prophetically true. At the same time, 
God, as the Holy Spirit or Love, “dictates” to his faithful ones, 
“ fedeli d’ Amore,” according to their individual and present capacity. 
To ask for more than one can ‘take in’ is not only presumpiuous, 
but a demand which in itself is a self-contradiction. Therefore, 


148 Ars Poet. 343. In a transferred sense, the assurance holds for one who 
sings of Mary Virgin; for “summa utilitas est servire Mariae” (Albert. Mag., 
De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., Il, i, 8), and the Church salutes her as “ sweetness ” 
itself : “ Salve, regina, mater misericordiae, vita, dulcedo, etc.” (Jb., IV, xxvii, 2.) 

144 Purg. xxx, 133-135. 

145 V, N. xi, 1-0. 

146 Conv. II, vi-vii. 

146a Cf, Aquinas, S. T. I, xxxvi, I. 
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deeply considered, Horace’s “utile” means that truth which is 
within our present power of comprehension. And so Love rebukes 
Adolescence, still immature of mind, for questioning beyond its 
power to understand : “ Non domander pit che utile ti sia.”?*7 

Not only is the capacity of understanding of Youth imperfectly 
developed, but it is also subject to impediment raised by its “ fervid 
and passionate” temper. Inordinate passion is an “adversary of 
reason,’’**® blinding the eye of the mind. So intellectually blinded, 
man must judge by his lower faculties, which he shares with the 
brutes ; and is therefore, like them, led by appearances, not by truth. 
Inadequacy of reason is involuntary and inevitable, and to that in- 
adequacy God as Love tempers his inspirations. Youth can under- 

‘stand the dictation so far as that is “useful” for it. The impedi- 
ment of inordinate passion, on the other hand, is due to a perverse 
will. Youth has sufficient rational insight to see what is truly 
“useful” for it, since, as said, the “useful” is adjusted to its ca- 
pacity. Indeed, such merciful adjustment is made even for child- 
hood. Dominated though it was by the powerful passion of love, 
Dante’s boyhood, his puerizia, was obedient to the counsel of reason 
in so far as it touched the “useful”; “in quelle cose la ove cotal 
consiglio fosse utile a udire.”"*® Also, by etymological definition, 
“puerizia” ought to be “pure.” “ Puer dicitur,” says Isidorus, 
“. . pro obsequio et fidei puritate, ut Dominus ad prophetam 
(Ierem. i, 7): ‘Puer meus es tu, noli timere,’ dum iam Ieremias 
longe pueritiae excessisset annos.’°° Dante’s boyish obedience to 
reason would conform to Aristotle’s distinction, especially as phrased 
by Brunetto Latini: “La raisonable puissance est en .ij. manieres: 
une qui est raisonable veraiement, qui nos fait aprendre et conoistre 

147 7’, N. xii, 40-41. Cf. I Cor. xii, 7: “ Unicuique datur manifestatio spiritus 
ad utilitatem”; also, Rom. xii, 3. Brunetto Latini’s rendering gives the exact 
color of Dante’s understanding of this text: “...lApostre nos enseigne en 
ceste maniere de aprendre, qui dit: Ne savoir plus que ne t’est besoing de savoir, 
mais pene toi de savoir a sobrieté: c’est poi ne trop.” Trésor, I, iv, 125 (ed. 
Chabaille, 1863, p. 172). 

148 7, N. xl, 1. Cf. Conv. III, x, 19-25: “. . . l’anima pit passionata pit si 
unisce alla parte concupiscibile, e pi abbandona la ragione: sicché allora non 
giudica come uomo la persona, ma quasi com’altro animale, pur secondo I’appa- 
renza, non secondo la verita.” 

149 V7, N., ii, 53-59. 

150 Etymologiarum, Lib. XI, ii, 11 (ed. Lindsay, Oxford, torr). 
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et jugier; l’autre est apelée concupiscible, qui n’est pas raisonable 
veraiement, mais ele est obediens a l’entendement, autressi comme 
li bons filz qui recoit le chatiement son pere et ne se revele contre 
lui.”*** Later in “fervid and passionate” adolescence, reason’s 
needful counsel, though heard, was not followed. The youth, 
though not yet having attained the full self-mastery of reason, not 
yet “raisonable veraiement,” followed his self-will.5* Such dis- 
obedience, because deliberate and voluntary, was blameworthy and 
punishable. Yet in so far as there is in noble Youth the sense of 
shame, after a blameworthy act is felt a “ bitterness” which evokes 
contrition for the act committed, and inhibits like acts thereafter."** 
So by discipline of experience, and the grace of God, noble Youth 
comes at last to manhood, and self-mastery, when in degree he is 
“crowned and mitred” over himself. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the “true meaning,” the “ verace in- 
tendimento,” morally speaking, of the Vita Nuova. And Dante 
feigns to have first come to understanding of this “true meaning,” 
in the language of reason, of his youthful experience, when he 
crossed the threshold of manhood, the age of reason. The Convivio 
is the development, in terms of abstract reason, of this “true mean- 
ing” of a love-experience, recorded in certain canzoni. The heroine 
of the second work, the work of his “second age,” is accordingly 
not the “ glorified ” Beatrice, whose love was, like that of the angels, 
inspired by immediate knowledge of God, but of the donna pietosa, 
who, as a lady “ gentle and sage,” but human, therefore fitly typi- 
fied a love which also was inspired by knowledge of God, but such 
as is within the capacity of human reason, subject to the impediment 

151 Trésor, II, i, 8. Cf. Aristotle, Eth. I, end. 

152 When Dante compares his insight in his “ vita nuova” to that of one who 
dreams (Conv. II, xiii, 28), he may have intended moral cloudiness as well as 
intellectual. Brunetto Latini had written: “ Et li hom sages qui euvre selonc sa 
science est semblables a celui qui veille; et cil qui non cevre selonc sa science est 
semblables a celui qui dort ou a l’ivre; car en l’ome est abimes des charnels 
desirriers, en quoi il ensevelit et noie et transglotist l’uevre de la raison; et est 
autressi comme de celui qui dort, car ses sens est liez en son cerebre por la 
vapor qui monte en sa teste; autressi comme li ivres, en cui est li sorplus dou 
vin qui abat le droit jugement.” (Trésor, II, i, 39—Ed. Chabaille, 1863, p. 310.) 


Cf. Aristotle, Eth. V1I, x. 
158 Cf, Conv. IV, xxv, 103-118. 
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of mortality.1°* This justification by Dante of his “second love” 
is indeed a poetic “fiction,” but one of a very different kind from 
that usually supposed. The real fiction lies in the implication of 
the Convivio that Dante’s desire of the donna pietosa continued to 
be what it was at first. At first, by her paler likeness to Beatrice, 
she drew his mind not away from Beatrice, but back to Beatrice. 
There was no disloyalty in this comfort. And Dante illustrates 
the distinction by the pilgrims who go “per vedere quella imagine 
benedetta, la quale Gest: Cristo lascid a noi per esemplo de la sua 
bellissima figura.”?°° Surely, their desire is pious and laudable. 
But not so, if they had gone to worship the ‘ Veronica’ for its own 
sake, as an idol. Just this Dante’s desire of the donna pietosa be- 
came,—a desire for her herself, a worship not of the “imagine 
benedetta” left “per esemplo de la . . . bellissima figura” of the 
risen Beatrice, but an idol usurping the place of the true divinity. 
Now it apparently has not been noticed that the repetition of the 
episode in the Convivio does not extend to the point where the de- 
sire of the donna pietosa became “malvagio.” Though he turned 
to her comforting full “thirty months,” in all that time she was 
for him only the “imagine benedetta” of her “la quale gloriosa- 
mente mira nella faccia di Colui, qui est per omnia saecula bene- 
dictus.” Consequently, in exact accord with his accustomed method 


of symbolization, Dante lets the donna pietosa stand for Philosophy. . 
Beatrice, face to face with God, receives and transmits the true - 
Light; the donna pietosa is the paler radiance of that light in the. 

human mind. So Beatrice becomes Truth as revealed, or Theology; , 


the donna pietosa, Truth as reasoned, or Philosophy,—personified 
after the formula of the Virgin considered as the sum of human 
Wisdom. 

What constitutes the “fiction” of the Convivio, then, is not a 
positive falsehood as literalist commentators would have it, but a 
suppressio veri,—a suppression, namely, of the second stage of the 
enamorment of the donna pietosa, when desire became inordinate, 

154 Conv, II, ix, 121-130. Cf. Brunetto Latini (after Aristotle), Trésor, II, 
i, 5 (p. 260): “ Biens par lui [#. ¢., per se] est beatitude, qui est nostre fin, 4 quoi 
nos entendons; bien par autrui sont les honors et les vertuz; car ces desire li 


hom por avoir beatitude.” 
155 V, N. xii, 3-5. 
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and therefore vicious. To impute moral obliquity to Dante for this 
literary procedure is simply ignorant. He is not writing a matter- 
of-fact autobiography, but an allegorical fiction, in which his actual 
experience is just so much malleable material.°* By a similar 
“ fiction,” the canzoni are accommodated also to the age and activity 
of reason, in spite of their “fervid and passionate” seeming, by 
declaring theit original inspiration to have been the dictation of 
Virtue rather than of Passion.*** Love is desire of the good, and 
the inspiration of Love is therefore of itself virtuous. Passion, if 
as implied in the present connection inordinate, is a moral defect in 
the person inspired by Love, not in the inspiration itself. Once 
more: this would be falsest casuistry, if we regard Dante as trying 
literally to exonerate himself by it. On the contrary, for the 
spokesman of “noble” Manhood, the assertion that his “dire,” his 
speaking, after the dictation of Love is one with Virtue, is true, 
nay, must by definition be true. It is the kind of thing “ Noble 
Manhood” is, namely, motivated by “loyalty, courtesy, love, forti- 
tude, temperance,”’®* to which are to be superadded certain quali- 
ties demanded for “ fedeles Mariae.”?*® 

Above all, the Book of Manhood, of Gioventute, strips truth of 
that vesture of “figure and rhetorical color” with which imagina- 
tive and sensuous Youth naturally envisages it. So the Convivio, 
book of Gioventute, fitly “ giova,” helps out, understanding of the 
Vita Nuova.®° One truth is presented, but in one book clothed in 
“figure,” in the other denuded of “ figure.” 

Needless to say, this one common truth is, broadly speaking, 
Christian doctrine according to “Catholic opinion.” Dante never 
recognized or professed any other truth. But truth in “sacred 

1°% A highly interesting modern parallel is Samuel Butler’s The Way of All 
Flesh. Fact and fiction are freely mixed in the novel. “ Both Ernest Pontifex 
and Edward Overton are portraits of Butler, the narrator being Butler as a 
man of sixty-five, and the hero being also Butler as a child, a boy, a youth, and 
aman.” (Samuel Butler, by H. F. Jones, London, 1919, I, 21.) Incidentally, it 
would be fairly easy to treat the novel as an allegory, in Dante’s sense, of the 
“verace intendimento,” according to Butler, of the Family, 

157 Conv, I, ii, 117-123. 

158 Conv. IV, xxvi. 


159 Cf, Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, vi. 
160 Conv. I, i, 115; IV, xxiv, 5-6. 
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doctrine” has two degrees according as it is accepted on the author- 
ity of God or of man. Truths revealed by Christ are articles of 
faith, and may not be questioned without heresy. But Sacred 
Doctrine makes use also of the authority of philosophers in those 
questions in which they are able to know the truth by natural rea- 
son, as, however, “extrinsic and probable arguments.” Sacred 
Doctrine makes use also of “the authority of the Doctors of the 
Church as one that may properly be used, yet merely as probable.”’*** 
As “merely probable,” that part of sacred doctrine based on the 
authority of men, however much gifted in reason or illumined by 
grace, is properly “opinion,” and may be disputed.**? 

In the Convivio,'®* Dante declares at length that “Il Autorita 
del Filosofo sommo,” Aristotle, “is in full vigor” (piena di tutto 
vigore). His disciples in moral philosophy now hold the field 
everywhere: “. . . tiene questa gente oggi il reggimento del mondo 
in dottrina per tutte parti, e puotesi appellare quasi cattolica opi- 
nione.” In order, it would seem, to do greater honor to the “ Filo- 
sofo sommo,” Dante left anonymous the “ gente,” his disciples, even 
though that “gente” rules the world in doctrine. In “ virtually 
Catholic opinion,” Aristotle, Christianized by Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, was accepted as “master of them that know,'** 
“master of human reason,”?®® “ master of Philosophers.’’*®* On the 
other hand, during Dante’s lifetime, Catholic opinion was by no means 
at one as to the right Christian interpretation of Aristotle. As early 
as 1277 Aquinas had been attacked from within his own order. 
Stephen Tempier, Bishop of Paris, and Robert Kilivardy, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dominicans both, had ~ccused his doctrine 

161 Aquinas, S. T. I, i, 8, 2". In justification of the authority of philosophers 
in sacred doctrine Aquinas cites St. Paul’s quotation from the poet Aratus: 
“ sicut et quidam poetarum vestrorum dixerunt: Genus Dei sumus.” (Act. xvii, 
28.) The passage would go to justify Dante’s use of the authority of Virgil, at 
once philosopher and poet. 

162 Aquinas, S. T. II-II, I, v, 4": “. . . de ratione scientiae est quod id quod 
scitur existimetur esse impossibile aliter se habere, de ratione autem opinionis est 
quod id quod est opipatum, existimetur possibile aliter se habere.” 

168 TV, vi. 

164 Inf, iv, 131. 

165 Conv. IV, ii, 139. 

166 Conv. IV, viii, 141. 
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of certain fundamental leanings towards Averroism, which had 
been officially condemned in 1270. By 1286, indeed, the Domini- 
cans were won over to Thomism,’® and were soon followed by the 
Augustinians. But the Franciscans remained hostile. In 1285, 
William de la Mare had launched a “ Correptorium fratris Thomae.” 
An English Dominican promptly retorted in a “Contra corrup- 
torium fratris Thomae,’—a pun, which, if he knew of it, would 
have pleased Dante. From 1304-1308 Duns Scotus led the anti- 
Thomists at Paris. In 1311-12 St. Thomas was vindicated by the 
Council of Vienna. In 1323, two years after Dante’s death, St. 
Thomas was canonized. 

Thus Dante saw the influence of St. Thomas preponderant in 
“Catholic opinion,” and steadily gaining from decade to decade; 
yet, while Dante lived, Thomism was no won cause, but called for 
propaganda and defence. The Divina Commedia must be regarded 
therefore as deliberate propaganda in favor of St. Thomas, and 
the first words he addresses to Dante in paradise have a very special 
significance. He appears in the heaven of the Sun, physical coun- 
terpart of that higher “Sun of the angels’’*®* from which comes 
the “light intellectual” to clarify and redeem the soul. Himself, 
on earth a medium of that light, St. Thomas, alone from among all 
the great teachers there assembled in paradise, approaches to assure 
Dante of ultimate salvation. 


Lo raggio della grazia, onde s’accende 

Verace amore, e che poi cresce amando 
Multiplicato, in te tanto risplende 

Che ti conduce su per quella scala 

U’ senza risalir nessun discende.*® 


It was St. Thomas who dictated for Dante what “true love” was. 
It was poetic justice that St. Thomas should reward his pupil, who 
had proved himself a “ fedele d’Amore verace.” At the same time, 


167 The doctrine was solemnly commended to the brethren in 1286 at Paris, 
in 1287 at Bordeaux, in 1288 at Lucca. 

188 Par, x, 53. 

169 Par, x, 83-87. 
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the episode is a graceful tribute of faith and gratitude from a loyal 
disciple.**° 


Immediately after declaring the quality of the grace by which 
Dante shall be saved, St. Thomas proceeds: 


Tu vuoi saper di quai piante s’infiora 
Questa ghirlanda, che intorno vagheggia 
La bella donna ch’al ciel t’avvalora.*™ 


The fair lady is of course Beatrice, around whom the ring of twelve 
theologians circle adoringly. It is Beatrice also who qualifies Dante 
personally for heaven, embodying as she does the wisdom of God 
expounded in theology. But as originally commissioned by Mary,'*? 
she is the agent and representative of Mary, who is truly the fair 
lady who qualifies man for heaven. The passage is therefore an 
implied praise of Mary, and—more than that—in its dramatic setting 


170 Loyalty in Dante’s “alma sdegnosa” (Jnf. viii, 44) was bound to regard 
any attack on his beloved master as contumelious detraction. He would have 
been certain to approve the desigriation of a hostile Franciscan “ correptorium 
fratris Thomae” as a “corruptorium,” a fraudulent accusation. And he would 
have agreed with St. Thomas himself that a fraudulent accusation, boomerang- 
like, may return to bruise the hand that hurled it. Among the kinds of false 
witness, wrote St. Thomas, is “ fraudem in accusatione adhibendo, et hoc per- 
tinet ad praevaricationem: nam praevaricator quasi varicator, qui adversam 
partem adjuvat, prodita causa sua.” (S. T. II-II, Ixviii, 3, c. St. Thomas is 
quoting Ulpian’s Digest.) 

In Inf. xvi, 106-114, Dante, by direction of Virgil (Reason), unlooses and 
hurls down at Geryon (Fraud) the “girdle” (corda) by which he had once 
hoped to “catch” the “leopard of the spotted skin” (habit of Fraud). Again, 
in Par. xxviii, 11-12, Dante refers to the 


begli occhi 
Onde a pigliarmi fece Amor la corda. 


According to Dante’s customary symbolism, Beatrice’s “eyes” are the “ demon- 
strations of Wisdom.” In the previous passage, “corda” as a girdle inevitably 
suggests the “corda” of the Franciscans, because of which they were called 
“cordiglieri.” On these premises, it would appear from the passage in the 
Paradiso that he had once been taken by the philosophic “ demonstrations” of 
the Franciscans; but that now, in the symbolism of the Jnferno, he hurls back 
at their fradulent authors, fitly relegated to the circle of Malice, their false 
“demonstrations,” “coiled up and knotted,” i. e¢., refuted. So, after all, in a 
sense Dante has “caught” the “leopard”—so far as Geryon is also a manifes- 
tation of Fraud—with his “ corda,” and brought him back to Reason. 

171 Par. x, 91-03. 

172 Inf. 94 et seq. 
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presents a recognized symbol of Mary. Bonaventura emphasizes 


“cc 


the rich implications of the figuration of Mary in the “woman 


whom John saw” :178 


Vidit Joannes mysticum 
Signum quoddam mirabile, 
Quod in coelo propheticum 
Apparuit notabile. 
Nunquam fuerat simile 
Prophetis aenigmaticum 
Signum datum, quod utile, 
Praecedens ut mirificum. 


Erat patens coelestibus 
Amicta Solis lumine 
Mulier, Lunam pedibus 
Supponens, cujus culmine 
Capitis ceu pro tegmine, 
Duodecim sideribus 
Sertum fulgebat numine 
Suis plenis visceribus. 


Nihil te magis proprie 
Per istam intelligitur 
Mulierem, quae serie 
Prophetae nobis panditur. . 

Tuis Luna supponitur 


Pedibus, et militia 

Coeli tota per te regitur 
Caput, duodenaria 
Patriarcharum gloria, 
Quae per te benedicitur, 
Et bissena victoria 
Apostolorum texitur. ... 


Tua benigna gratia 

Felicitatis gaudio 

Nos coronet, et gloria, 
Beatorumque praemio. Amen.*"* 





, 


One interpretation of Mary’s “crown of twelve stars” is drawn 
from Dan. xii, 3, where “dicitur de Doctoribus: ‘Qui ad justitiam 
erudiunt multos, fulgebunt quasi stellae in perpetuas aeternitates.’ ’’?*® 
The number twelve is used of the crown to indicate the totality of 
these.**® Further, Albertus collocates also Apoc. iv, 10, “ ubi Joan- 
nes describit viginti quatuor seniores procidentes ante sedentem in 
throno, et mittentes coronas ante thronum quasi ad pedes sedentis 
in ipso throno . . . easdem coronas suas in capite Mariae collo- 
cant ...’%"7 And the number twenty-four again merely implies 
the totality of saints.'‘7* So Dante supplements his first garland of 


178 Apoc. xii, 1. 

174 Laus, B. V. Mar. (pp. 187-188). 

175 Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., XII, vii. v, 11. 

176 Jb.: “ Duodenarius autem numerus est universitatis.” 

177 Ib. 

178 Jb,: “ Per viginti quatuor sicut et per duodecim sanctorum universitas 
figuratur.” 
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twelve by a second, making in all twenty-four “doctors.”"** These 
then crown Beatrice as representing Mary as Sapientia Dei, which 
in turn is reflected in the Church. And this symbolic equivalence 
is reinforced by the comparison of Beatrice to the Moon in contra- 
distinction to the “ Sun of the Angels.”?®° “Genesis, i, 16: “ Fecit 
Deus duo luminaria magna, luminare majus, id est, solem, scilicet 
Christum, . . . et luminare minus, id est, lunam, hoc est, Mariam 
. . . In luna, id est, Maria splendor misericordiae sine fervore 
severitatis: quia non offendit infirmos oculos se respicientes, sicut 
fervor solis.”**! Such is the “splendor” of Beatrice’s smiling eyes 
now.’®?_ And throughout the Paradiso Beatrice mercifully tempers 
her radiance to the growing power of Dante’s sight.*** And again, 
in Apoc. xii, 1, the Moon as under the feet of the woman, that is 


Mary, is taken to mean the Church. “. . . Luna unica est et singu- 
laris, et quandoque corniculata apparet, et ideo signat Ecclesiam 
Catholicam, quae una est . . . Cujus duo cornua, Ecclesia militans 


et triumphans. Quod scilicet luna sub pedibus ejus esse describitur, 
quam utraque Ecclesia in gratiarum actione illius prostrata vestigiis 
intercessione ejus tamquam mediatricis, ab eodem sole cupiens et 
capiens participium verae lucis. Quod enim triumphans jam capit 
et obtinet per Mariam, cupit sibi militans obtinere per eam.’’*** 

If in theological doctrine, the Divina Commedia expounds and 
defends Thomism against its adversaries, at the same time it is an 
extended praise’®® of the Virgin, partly explicit, partly by “ enig- 
matic symbols” borrowed from the great “fedeli” of Mary,— 


179 Par. xii, 1 et seq. If it be objected that Dante uses the figure of a gar- 
land of flowers instead of a “ crown of stars,” one can only say that he does not 
consistently. The doctors are compared to stars in x, 78. In xii, 10-12, the two- 
fold circle is like a double rainbow; in x, 67-69, a moon-halo. 

180 Par. x, 53, 67. That in the connection, Dante is thinking of Beatrice 
herself as the Moon, and not merely offering a simile for the luminous ring of 
the doctors, is evidenced by his statement that for a moment, because of the 
interposition of the Sun, she “eclissd nell’oblio” (1. 60). 

181 Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., VII, iv, 1. 

182 Par, x, 62. 

183 This is constantly insisted upon, but cf. especially Par. xxi, 1-12. 

184 Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., X1I, vii, v, 7. 

185 Only a small part of the evidence for this statement has been presented 
in this paper. 
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Albertus Magnus,’** whom St. Thomas calls “ master,”!*? Bonaven- 
tura,’** spokesman of the second garland of “doctors,” and Ber- 
nard,**® last guide of Dante. These and lesser men had by Dante’s 
time shifted the focus of Christian devotion from Christ to the 
Mother of Christ. In conforming to their spirit, Dante in one more 
way expresses his historical moment. 

In regard to the Convivio, I have already noted that as an ex- 
tended praise of Lady Philosophy, or Sapientia, it applies current 
praise of the Virgin considered as Sapientia.** As for the teach- 
ings of Sapientia, Dante again pays tribute to St. Thomas by calling 
the canzone on Nobility, basis of his whole argument, Contra gli 
erranti after the Contra Gentiles}®' from which he quotes’? 
as well as from the Commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics®* Of Al- 
bertus, he quotes from the De Intellectu)®* De Natura Locorum, De 
Proprietatibus Elementorum,'® De Juventute et Senectute.** So 
far as the evidence of these particular references points, Dante uses 
the authority of St. Thomas in moral and metaphysical science, that 
of Albertus in natural science; but to generalize this distinction 
would be rash.?%* Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophiae is 
quoted from some nine times, mostly for pithy moral sayings. 
Cicero’s De Amicitia is quoted from only once, and then as cor- 

186 De Laudibus Beatae Mariae Virginis Libri XII; Mariale, sive CCXXX 
Quaestiones super Evangelium Missus Est; Biblia Mariana. (Op. Omn., Paris, 
18098, XXXVI-XXXVII.) 

187 Par, x, 98. 

188 Corona Beatae Mariae Virginis. Laus Beatae Virginis Mariae, Psalterium 
Minus B. Mariae Virginis, Carmina, super Canticum Salve Regina, Psalterium 
Majus B. Mariae Virginis, Officium de Compassione B. Mariae Virginis, Specu- 
lum B. Mariae Virginis. (Op. Omn., Paris, 1898, XIV.) 

189 Sermons and Homilies on the Nativity and Assumption. Ed. Migne. 

190 Albertus says in the Prologus Primus to the De Laudibus: “... vere 
quidquid antiqui dixerunt de Sapientia divina, moderni exponunt de matre 
sapientiae, cui cum Sapientia tam multiplex est unio, quod cum univoca sit gen- 
eratio, quasi emphabolice Sapientia nominatur.” 

191 TV, xxx, 25-30. 

192 TV, xv, 125-130. 

198 ]7V, xv, 125-130. 

194 TTI, vii, 27. 

195 TIT, v, 114-115. 

196 TV, xxiii, 126. Dante’s ref. to De Meteoris is a slip. 

196a ] waive for the moment the influence of Albertus’s lore of Mary. 
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roborating Aristotle.'*%* In general, the authority of Cicero in the 
Convivio is twofold: (1) confirmation of Dante’s idea of “ Friend- 
ship,”*®* and (2) contribution to the moral characteristics of the 
four ages of man.’®” Most of the other authorities cited are levied 
upon merely for scientific and historical data, literary illustration, 
or confirmatory moral precept.2”® For authorities not cited by 
Dante, Mr. W. W. Jackson in his translation of the Convivio®! 
mentions as especially likely the Speculum of Vincent of Beauvais 
and the Trésor of Brunetto Latini. Dante nowhere mentions Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, and Jackson gives no specific ground for his sug- 
gestion. The Trésor Dante certainly did know,”°? but I can dis- 
cover between it and the Convivio no parallel of a kind to warrant 
calling it a source of Dante’s second work. On the contrary, where 
there is parallelism of theme—especially in connection with the 
Trésor, Book II, a paraphrase of Aristotle’s Ethics and a commen- 


197 The passage quoted is nevertheless significant as incidentally corroborat- 
ing the view presented above that the De Amicitia together with the De Conso- 
latione Philosophiae were chosen to embody concretely the consolation of the 
friendship of the Lady Philosophy. For the quotation from the De Amicitia 
philosophically defines exactly the quality of love between Dante and the donna 
pietosa, at least as he in the Convivio represents it: “. . . naturalmente le pros- 
simitade e la bonta sono cagioni di amore generative; il beneficio, lo studio, e la 
consuetudine sono cagioni d’amore accrescitive.” Further confirmation of Dante’s 
idea of ‘Friendship’ is cited from the De Officiis (Conv. IV, i, 5-6, 15-18), i. e., 
unity of will and community of goods; from De Finibus, confirmation from 
Greek “ hormen” of “seed of nobility” as “ appetite of the mind (IV, xxi, 122; 
xxii, 15-17). 

For these, and other, avowed sources of the material of the Convivio, I am 
indebted to the useful and accurate “ Dante Dictionary” of Paget Toynbee. 

198 See preceding note. 

199 From the De Officiis, Conv. IV, xxiv, 100; 25, 93-07; xxvii, II1I-114, 
134-141. From the De Senectute, Conv. IV, xxiv, 93-04; xxvii, 17-22, 91-06, 
151-154; xxviii, 13-16, 27-31, 44-48, 48-52. 

200 For scientific data, Alfraganus, Alpetragius. For historical data, Livy, 
Orosius, the Digest. For literary illustration, Virgil, Lucan, Juvenal, Ovid, 
Horace, Statius. For confirmatory moral precepts and doctrinal items, St. Au- 
gustine, Algazel, Averroes, Avicenna, Bible, Dionysius, Plato. For etymologies, 
some of which have serious doctrinal influence, Uguccione da Pisa, Derivationes. 
(Uguccione, in turn, builds on Isidore, Etymologiae.) Doubtless, many of the 
quotations are at second-hand from the numerous medieval encyclopedic com- 
pilations. 

201 Oxford, 1900. 

202 (Cf, Inf. xv, 85, 119. 
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tary—though Dante and Brunetto quote from the same traditional 
authorities, they virtually never quote identical passages. As apt 
quotations are just what medieval writers were likely to borrow 
from one another, I should think this divergence alone would render 
it unlikely that the Trésor was actually under Dante’s eye when he 
wrote the Convivio.”* The Trésor probably contributed towards 
Dante’s conception of history and natural science, especially astron- 
omy. The ordering of the angelic hierarchies in the Convivio is 
the same as that in the Trésor.** But more immediately to our 
purpose is Brunetto’s summary of and commentary on Aristotle’s 
Ethics2°® The brevity and clarity of Brunetto’s compendium, es- 
pecially with the concordance of classical and Christian authorities 
in Part II, must have made it a natural first aid to the study of 
Aristotle, but inadequate for a more advanced student. If Brunet- 
to’s interpretation of the Ethics had any influence upon Dante, it 
would appear, I should think, rather in the Vita Nuova than in the 
later works. 

Waiving for the present, however, further consideration of these 
possible materials, I may sum up the conclusions so far arrived at. 
It would appear that what Dante says of the Divina Commedia 
holds strictly for the Vita Nuova: “ sciendum est quod istius operis 
non est simplex sensus, immo dici potest polysemum, hoc est plurium 
sensuum ; nam alius sensus est qui habetur per literam, alius est qui 

208 The following parallels are interesting, but not as evidence that Dante 
had the Trésor in mind: nobility as determined by virtue, Trésor, II, ii, 50— 
“Lors est il gentis et de trés sage nature quant o sa volenté est obeissans a 
raison. Donec di je que la plus noble partie de lui est dame et roine dou roiaume 
dou cuer; et cist hom est apelez nobles por les nobles cevres de vertu. Et de 
ce nasqui premierement la nobleté de gentil gent, non pas de ses ancestres; car 
a estre de chaitif cuer et de haut ligniée est autressi com pot de terre qui est 
covers de fin or pat dehors.” Nature in earthly paradise, Purg. xxviii, and 
Trésor, I, iv, 123. (Cf. Aquinas, S. T. I, cii, 1-2.) Effect of revolution of the 
heavens on nature and human life—Par. x, 13 et seq., and Trésor, I, iii, 121. 
Two degrees of felicity figured by earthly, and celestial, paradise—De Monarch. 
III, xvi, 43-52, and Trésor, II, ii, 49. 

204 Conv. II, vi, 39-55; Trés.I,i,12. Brunetto’s authority is commonly given 
as St. Gregory’s Moralia, but he may have followed Isidore, to whose Ety- 
mologiae he is largely indebted. 

205 Trésor, Bk. II. Brunetto had already summarized the Ethics in Italian, 


and had also translated the De Quatuor Virtutibus, supposed by him to be by 
Seneca. 
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habetur per significata per literam. Et primus dicitur Jiteralis, 
secundus vero allegoricus, sive mysticus.”** In the literal sense, 
it is a memorial tribute to the dead Beatrice in the form of occa- 
sional poems, chronologically ordered, and connected by a prose 
commentary, partly narrative, partly expository. As a narrative, 
it is also a spiritual biography,—confessions of the spokesman after 
the manner of the Confessions of St. Augustine. In the allegorical 
or mystical sense, it is, in the first place, a praise of the Virgin Mary 
figured in Beatrice. In the spokesman, ‘ Dante,’ is figured Noble 
Adolescence, especially called®°? to the service of her whom St. 
Bonaventura calls,—‘‘ Sancta Maria, vera salus et beatitudo,’’°* 
“foeminarum pulcherrima,” “humilium humillima,” “ virtutum 
coeli Regina,’’”°® “in coelis glorificata.”*2° The troubadour had de- 
clared himself by poetic fiction the loyal servitor of a lady whom 
he conceived and drew as his feudal lord; Dante by like poetic fic- 
tion conceived and drew his lady as the Divine Lady. So he exalted 
Beatrice by the comparison, Mary in the comparison. Chivalric 
love found unexpected support in the sober argument of theologians 
who adduced the testimony of the prophets to prove that after all 
man’s salvation is won through woman; and the thirteenth century 
no less than the nineteenth proclaimed that 


Das Ewigweibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 


“Opportebat enim,” says Albertus, “ut de muliere salus procederet, 


206 Ep. x, 134-140. 

207 Cf. above, p. 124. 

208 Psalter. Maj. B. Mar. Virg., Litaniae (Op. Omn. XIV, p. 22). Cf. the 
emphasis and play on “salute,” as signifying (1) Beatrice’s salutation, (2) her 
saving grace, (3) Dante’s salvation; also the equivalence of “Beatrice” and 
“ beatitudine.” 

209 Beatrice goes “coronata e vestita d’umilta” (V. N. xxvi, 12). Cf. 
Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., V1, xiii, 3: “ Caput Mariae dici potest 
humilitas ipsius merito ejus coronata est in reginam.” On “ vestita d’umilta,” 
cf. Albertus on the “ vestium cultu” of the Virgin while on earth, Mariale, LXI, 
Resp. iv: “Est... habitus triplex, habitus vanitatis, habitus mediocritas, et 
habitus humilitatis. .. . Dicimus autem, quod habitus beatissimae Virginis fuit 
habitus humilitatis. . . .” 

2098 Beatrice is “ reina de la vertudi” (V. N. x, 13). 

210 Cf. V. N. xliii, 12-17. 
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ut peccato responderet remedium ad honorem Dei et gloriam, et ut 
ubi abundavit delictum, superabundaret et gratia.”’*"* 

In the second place, under the spiritual progress of the “ fedele 
d’amore,” servitor of Beatrice, is figured the training of the fedele 
d’amore, servitor of Mary. In this religious training, there are 
gradually added to the conditions of the “ noble adolescent,” which 
the hero already possessed “per opra delle rote magne” and “ per 
larghezza di grazie divine,’’?'? also the more saintly “conditiones 
servorum Mariae: 


Mundus, aromaticus, rectus, devotus, Hebraeus, 
Compatiens, et congratulatans, verax, taciturnus, 
Fervens, discretus, humilis, pius, atque modestus, 
Justus, pacificus, simplex, patiens, et honestus, 
Atque verecundus, hilaris, zelans, studiosus.”*** 


The oddest in seeming of these conditions, “ Hebraeus,” is explained 
by Albertus in a way which unexpectedly fits just the obvious paral- 
lel between the progress of Dante as a spiritual pilgrim and that of 
St. Augustine. In the Convivio, Dante justifies speaking of oneself 
when in defence of one’s honor or for the good of others. “ This 
[latter] reason,” he adds, “ moved St. Augustine to speak for him- 
self in his Confessions, because by the progress of his life, which 
was from bad to good and from good to better and from better to 
best, he gave us example and teaching which could not be received 
on any testimony so sure as this.’”*"* ‘“Hebraeus,” says Albertus, 
“id est, transiens. Unde gloriosa Virgo ad servitium suum vocat 
specialiter transeuntes, Eccli. xxiv, 26, dicens: Transite ad me, 
omnes qui concupiscitis me, etc.”*** Later he explains the word 
again: “ Hebraea, id est, transiens: quia cum alii transeant de malo 
a bono, de bono ad melius, et hujusmodi, haec [Maria] praecipue 
viam hujus mundi impolluto calle transiit.”*"* To Beatrice is imputed 
this inviolate virtue, and for that reason she is called a “ miracle.” 

211 De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., VI, ix, 4. 

212 Purg. xxx, 109 et seq. Cf. Conv. IV, xxiv-xxv. 

213 Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., Ul, vi. 

214 Conv. I, ii, 104-110. 


215 De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., Il, vi, 5. 
216 Jb, VI, ix, 10. 
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In Dante’s progress there were two spiritual crises, according to the 
Vita Nuova: (1) the denial of the salutation, induced and followed 
as it was by spiritual darkening ;?** (2) the denial by Death of the 
saving grace (salute) that remained to him, her visible presence, 
induced and followed by despair and the “evil desire” of the con- 
soling lady. In consequence of the first crisis, Dante turned from 
bad to good in that, casting off selfish desire, superbia, and rebellious- 
ness, ira, which threatened damnation,?** he acquiesced in Bea- 
trice’s chastening will. In the “new matter and nobler”?!® which 
followed, he declares that his new service of self-devoted praise 
brought in place of “pride” and “wrath,” “sweetness and humil- 
ity’ into his heart.2”° Thus there is progress from good to better. 
But though he has shifted his reliance from his self-will to her will, 
she is his stay as a creature who, though adorable, is yet mortal. 
With her death, his soul has lost its saving grace.?*4 But later, 
penitent, his “ pilgrim thought” rises to her heavenly self, to find in 
that a sufficient and perdurable stay. This third stage of his prog- 
ress is indeed from better to best. What then remains is self-per- 
fecting in the last requirement of the servitors of Mary,—to be 
“studiosus, id est, sollicitus inquirendo quomodo ei placeat cui se 
probavit.”2* The duty of the servitor is service and praise: 
“ servitium ejus et laudes numquam debemus intermittere.”*** The 
servitor must make himself morally worthy: “ergo et Angelum te 
esse oportet, et ad eam intrare, si digne volueris salutare Mariam. 
Angelum facit puritas, charitas, humilitas: quae tria inveniuntur 
in Angelis praeeminere.”** Such a model Beatrice had offered 
Dante in so far as she had seemed to him an angel.?"® And remade 
after this model, Dante could declare himself when at last, as he 
says: 

217 V, N. xvi, 25: “loscure qualita” of his soul. 

218 V, N. xiv, 91-02; xix, 42-48. 

219 V, N. xvii. 

2207, N. xxviii. Cf. xxi. There is evidence, I think, for the supposition 
that in the phrase “dolce stil nuovo” (Purg. xxiv, 57) Dante intends, among 


other things, the “ mew matter and nobler” of sweet Mary figured in Beatrice. 
221 xxxiii, 38-39. 
222 Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, vi, 22. 
223 Jb., II, iii, 17. 
224 Jb., I, vii, 12. 
225 Cf. above, p. 122. 
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. .volgeva il mio desiro e il velle, 
Si come ruota ch’egualmente é mossa, 
L’amor che move il sole e l’altre stelle.?** 


Although this Amor is God, the unmoved mover of all, his virtue 
is mediated by the angels, direct movers of “the sun and the other 
stars,” and his love is analyzed into the diversified qualities of these 
angels; therefore Dante’s qualities correspond to their qualities, to 
wit, as qualities dominating—‘ purity, charity, humility.” So the 
soul in grace, says Jacopone da Todi, 


uiue sempre ennamorato con la uita angelicata.*** 


Again, Mary must also be praised. Albertus devotes a chapter 
to this obligation.* Among others, there should be praise of her 
in song, in poetry. “. .. Justi debent esse joculatores Christi, 
Mariae et sanctorum: solent enim curiales joculatores componere 
cantilenas, et jam compositas appropriare illis a quibus magna do- 
naria jam acceperunt, vel sperant se accepturos.”**° The servitor 
must sing her praises understandingly. “Insipienter psallit, qui 
non intelligit quod psallit.”*°° He must be able to say: “ Hanc 
amavi, corde, et exquisivi, id est, ex toto corde meo quaesivi, stu- 
dendo in Scripturis quae de ea loquuntur, investigando diligenter 
magnalia ejus, de ea meditando . . .”**! “Studiosus,” both spir- 
jtually and intellectually, then, is the condition of the servitor 
Mariae, and Dante implies the dual quality in himself when at the 
end of the Vita Nuova he declares: “io studio quanto posso.**” 

In the Vita Nuova, Dante declares the magnalia of Beatrice alto- 
gether by her deeds and effects. No word of hers is recorded,— 
“exemplo gloriosae Virginis, quae non nisi septem verba legitur in 
Evangelio.”*** Mary exhibits the “taciturnitas” recommended to 
her servitor. “De taciturnitate quae signum est sapientiae, com- 

226 Par, xxxiii, 143-145. 

227 Lauda, xiii, 33. 

228 De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., II, v: Quomodo Mariae sit serviendum de ore. 

229 Jb., 10. St. Francis of Assisi, and after him Jacopone da Todi, called 
themselves “ giullari di Dio.” 

230 Albert. Mag., op. cit., II, iii, 18. 

231 Jb., II, iii, 4. 

282 xliii, 6-7. 

283 Albert. Mag., op. cit., II, vi, 8. 
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mendat Filius matrem . . . Notorius enim est et vulgatum mulie- 
brem sexum de multiloquio et minori circumspectione redargui.’’?** 
In any case, for the ordinary human being example is more effective 
than precept: “in operationibus enim et passionibus humanis in 
quibus experientia plurimum valet, magis movent exempla quam 
verba.”**5 Later, when Dante has become an alumnus sapientiae, 
“crowned and mitred” over himself by Reason (Virgil) ,?°* he is 
competent to receive the direct word of truth. In paradise Beatrice 
is as eloquent as on earth she had been taciturn. And the same is 
trueof Mary. “.. . Fuit sensata, id est, plena sensu et tacita, non 
seminiflua, sed loquens in tempore congruo. Fuit tempus tacendi 
et tempus loquendi. . . . debuit revelare mysteria quae conservabat 
in corde suo contra scandalum crucis: quia super omnes novii. . . . 
quia super omnes habuit notitiam divinitatis.”’*** 

In the Vita Nuova, Dante himself fulfils the requirement of 
“taciturnity” in a fashion at least analogous. He will speak 
for the glorification of Beatrice (and Mary), and also to be useful 
to others. But only that is useful which can be received under- 
standingly. Therefore he tacitly—and explicitly***—applies to his 
reader the words of Love to himself: “ Non domandar pit che utile 
ti sia.”**® Not only does he present his precept by example, his 
lesson from experience in the experience narrated, but he also by 
allusive or significantly ambiguous word and phrase, by correspond- 
ence, symbol, enigma opens his deeper doctrine to the initiate, the 
“conoscente.” In this esoterism, he had the authority both of the 
poetic schools in which he was trained,—the fashion, that is, of the 
trobar clus,—and the theological (and pedagogical) principle of 
“economy.” St. Paul had said: “Non plus sapere quam oportet 
sapere, sed sapere ad sobrietatem.”**° Still more importantly, there 
was the authority of Christ’s parabolic teaching, of which St. 

234 Jb., IV, xxxii. 

235 Aquinas, S. T. I-II, xxxiv, I. c. 

236 Purg. xxvii, 142. 

237 Albert. Mag., De Laud. B. Mar. Virg., IV, xxxii. 

238 Cf. above, p. 113. 

239 VY, N. xii, 40-41. 

240 Rom. xii, 3. Cf. Conv. IV, xiii, 68-90. Dante, like St. Thomas, inter- 


prets “ad sobrietatem ” as “in measure” (a misura). Cf. Aquinas, S. T. II-II, 
cxliv, 1; in Ep. ad Rom., XII, i, fi. 
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Thomas says: “Christ spoke certain things in secret to the crowds, 
by employing parables in teaching them spiritual mysteries which 
they were either unable or unworthy to grasp: and yet it was better 
for them to be instructed in the knowledge of spiritual things, albeit 
hidden under the garb of parables, than to be deprived of it alto- 
gether. Nevertheless our Lord expounded the open and unveiled 
truth of these parables to His disciples, so that they might hand it 
down to others worthy of it; according to 2 Tim. ii, 2: The things 
which thou hast heard of me by many witnesses, the same command 
to faithful men, who shall be fit to teach others.’’*** So in the 
Vita Nuova, Dante, the “ faithful man of Love,”?*? admits by pass- 
words, as it were, to his inner mysteries “ others worthy of it,” other 
“faithful men.”*4* Let the rest enjoy his parable for its beauty— 


Ponete mente almen com’io son bella.?** 


And let also his moving story serve them “ad utilitatem.” Finally, 
the Vita Nuova is, as a story, a “ fabula,” exactly what St. Thomas 
prescribes for such: 


“ Fabula enim, secundum Philosophum, est composita ex miris,?* 
et fuerunt in principio inventae (ut dicit Philosophus in Patria) 
quia intentio hominum erat ut inducerent ad acquirendum virtutes 
et vitandum vitia. Simplices autem melius inducuntur repraesenta- 
tionibus quam rationibus. Unde in miro bene repraesentato videtur 
delectatio, quia ratio delectatur in collatione. Et sicut repraesen- 
tatio in factis est delectabilis, ita repraesentatio in verbis; et hoc est 
fabula, scilicet dictum aliquod repraesentans, et repraesentando 
movens ad aliquid. Antiqui enim habebant aliquas fabulas accom- 
modatas aliquibus veris, qui veritatem occultabant in fabulis. Duo 
ergo sunt in fabula, quod scilicet contineai verum sensum, et reprae- 
sentet aliquid utile. Si ergo proponatur fabula quae non potest 


241 $. T. III, xlii, 3 (Tr. Domin. Fathers, London, 1914). 

242 xii, 11; Xiii, 11, 13; Xxiv, 33. 

243 Cf. iii, 72; vii, 39; viii, 37; xiv, 106; xiii, 22. 

244 Conv. II, Canz. 61. 

245 In the case of the Vita Nuova, the “ mirabili ed eccellenti operaziogi” of 
Beatrice (xxvi, 31). “ Mirabile” and “miracolosa” are epithets constantly ap- 
plied to her, as to her works. Cf. in prose alone, iii, 5, 32; xv, 16; xxi, 52; 
xxiii, 44; xxiv, 24; xxvi, 26, xxvii, 29; xlii, 43; xxi, 7; xxx, 39, etc. 
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repraesentare aliquam veritatem, est inanis, sed quae non proprie 
repraesentat, est inepta, sicut fabulae de Thalmud.”*** 
In subsequent papers I purpose to discuss more in detail what I 


conceive to be the “‘ verum sensum,” or “ verace intendimento,”**" of 
the Vita Nuova, and first the “figuration” of Mary in Beatrice. 


JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


246 In Ep. I ad Tim. IV, ii. 
247 V, N. xxv, 111. 

















DANTE’S LETTER TO MOROELLO MALASPINA: A 
NEW INTERPRETATION 


HE purpose of this article is to suggest the possibility of a new 
interpretation of Dante’s letter to Moroello Malaspina, the 
one numbered three in Moore’s third edition of the poet’s complete 
works. Little is known about the relations between Dante and 
this nobleman or the circumstances which prompted this letter: in 
fact, nearly every detail, from its date to its meaning, offers occa- 
sion for conjecture. Add to these considerations a manifestly cor- 
rupt text, and the circle of difficulties is complete. Moore's version, 
which is freely “ edited,” follows: 


1. Ne lateant dominum vincula servi sui, quem affectus grati- 
tudinis dominantur, et ne alia relata pro aliis, quae falsarum opin- 
ionum seminaria frequentius esse solent, negligenter praedicent car- 
ceratum, ad conspectum Magnificentiae vestrae praesentis oratiun- 
culae seriem placuit destinare. 

2. Igitur mihi a limine suspiratae postea curiae separato, in qua 
(velut saepe sub admiratione vidistis) fas fuit sequi libertatis officia, 
cum primtim pedes iuxta Sarni fluenta securus et incautus defigerem, 
subito heu! mulier, ceu fulgur descendens, apparuit, nescio quomodo, 
meis auspitiis undique moribus et fortunae conformis. Oh quam in 
eius admiratione obstupui! Sed stupor subsequentis tonitrui ter- 
rore cessavit. Nam sicut divinis corruscationibus illico succedunt 
tonitrua, sic inspecta flamma pulchritudinis eius amor terribilis et 
imperiosus me tenuit. Atque hic ferox, tanquam dominus pulsus 
a patria post longum exilium sola in sua repatrians, quidquid ei 
contrarium fuerat intra me, vel occidit, vel expulit, vel ligavit. 
Occidit ergo propositurn illud laudabile, quo a mulieribus suisque 
cantibus abstinebam, ac meditationes assiduas quibus tam coelestia 
quam terrestria intuebar, quasi suspectas, impie relegavit, et denique, 
ne contra se amplius anima rebellaret, liberum meum ligavit arbi- 
trium, ut non quo ego, sed quo ille vult, me verti oporteat. Regnat 
itaque amor in me, nulla refragante virtute; qualiterque me regat, 
inferius extra sinum praesentium requiratis. 


Ordinarily, this letter has been understood as a confession of a 
new love which marked the end of Dante’s resolution “to abstain 
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from women and songs about them”; only occasionally is it read 
allegorically. Zenatti’s evidence of an epistolary triangle com- 
prising Dante, Moroello Malaspina and Cino da Pistoia and exist- 
ing about 1306 and 1307, combined with our knowledge of the 
nature of at least one letter to Cino and three sonnets, gives support 
to Mr. Wicksteed’s opinion that “under such conditions something 
like a jargon or private language is likely to establish itself.””* 
The Cino-Dante end,? so far as we have evidence, was concerned 
with “Love, truly taken and subtly considered,” but not devoid of 
reference to their particular cases. Whether this much more ob- 
scure and possibly more personal letter is akin to these is indirectly 
the subject of our inquiry; to determine whether there are any clear 
hints of a hidden meaning, is our immediate purpose. 

The chief objections to a purely literal rendering are: 

(1) The inappropriate theatrical character of the narration, to 
be seen in such details specifically as the suddenness of the lady’s 
appearance; the wonder and terror of her effect on Dante; the 
“furious” character of his passion. 

(2) The disparity between the effect and its cause: by impli- 
cation, we are to infer that Dante gave up a certain work of his 
because of the urgency of the new love. 

(3) The striking inconsistency, forced on us by a literal inter- 
pretation, involved in supposing that Dante, in an attempt to excuse 
seeming negligence and to offset unfavorable and untrue reports of 
others, accused himself of a sordid passion and the complete failure 
of his high hopes! 

On the other hand, the evidence for another meaning, though 
manifold, is incomplete, and can be offered only tentatively in the 
hope that it may inevitably forge a few links in the chain of our 
knowledge of the poet’s development spiritually and mentally. 

The clue to the new interpretation here proposed was found in 
the term “quasi suspectas.” Usually, this phrase has stimulated 
in students visions of ecclesiastical persecutions for heresy; but the 
suspicions aroused have not been justified by historical evidence. 
The possibility of another and very interesting meaning is suggested 


1T. C. Lat. works, note, p. 303 
2For Dante, see Moore, Son. XXXIV, Son. XLVI, Epis. IV; also T. C., 
V. N. vol., Son. III. For Cino, see Early Italian Poets (T. C. ed.), pp. 216-8. 
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by a passage from Aquinas. Rhetoric and poetry, he tells us, are 
low grades of Rational Philosophy; only “Sophistica” is lower. 
Of their genus Invention he says: 


“gradus aliquis invenitur, secundum quod magis et minus ad 
perfectam certitudinem acceditur . . .” 


“ Quandogque vero, non fit complete fides vel opinio, sed suspicio 
quaedam, quia non totaliter declinatur ad unam partem contradic- 
tionis, licet magis inclinetur in hanc quam in illam. Et ad hoc 
ordinatur Rhetorica. 


—Quandoque vero sola existimatio declinat in aliquam partem 
contradictionis propter aliquam repraesentationem, ad modum quo 
fit homini abominatio alicuius cibi si repraesentatur ei sub simili- 
tudine alicuius abominabilis. Et ad hoc ordinatur Poetica: nam 
poetae est inducere ad aliquod virtuosum per aliquam decentem 
repraesentationem. Omnia autem haec ad Rationalem Philo- 
sophiam pertinent, inducere ex uno in aliud rationis est.’ 


The term “ suspicio,” as here applied to the material of rhetoric, 
refers to assumptions or conjectures which are the result of low- 
grade reasoning, that is, of impure or inadequate thought. The 
rhetoricians, unlike their immediate superiors in the scale of rational 
philosophers, the dialecticians, have not avoided the aids of imagi- 
nation and emotion, and have shunned, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the severer demands of the reason. Consequently, their 
opinions are “suspiciones,” because “ex levibus rationibus ad haec 
dicenda movebantur.”* Elsewhere, Aquinas distinguishes between 
“ suspiciones’”’ and “ opiniones,” in that the former word has refer- 
ence to tentatives of a particular character, the latter, to those of 
universal application.® But this differentiation is not consistently 
maintained: ordinarily, the distinction refers rather to the degree 
of certitude attained than to the subject-matter of thought. 

Did Dante call his meditations “quasi suspectas” in the sense 
that they failed to bring certitude to himself, or to others? We 
have grounds® for believing that when he wrote the Convivio Dante 

3 Aquinas, Poster., lect. 1, me®. 

4 Aq., 1 Cael., 22a. 

5 Idem, 6 Eth., 3a. 

® There is no direct evidence in the Convivio of his knowledge of the 


Aquinian commentary on the Analytica Posteriora, but he twice referred to that 
on the Ethics; Convivio, II, c. XV, 125-7; Conv. IV, c. VIII, 3-6. 
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may have known Aquinas’ discussion of Aristotle’s Logic, in which 
this characterization of rhetoric is found. There can be no doubt 
that he knew a nearly identical use of the term in the Vulgate.’ 
This interpretation is, I believe, plausible. But it will have little 
practical value unless we can find that the phrase refers to one of 
Dante’s known works. 

There are extant only two incomplete books of Dante, and one 
of these, the De Vulgari Eloquentia, is outside the terms of the 
description. It is fairly generally agreed that the other, the Con- 
vivio, is referred to here, because of the high degree of probability 
that this work’s termination and Dante’s friendship with Moroello 
Malaspina coincided in point of time. The Convivio commentary 
was broken off not later than 1308: in 1306, or at least early in 
1307, Dante came to know this Malaspina very well, to enjoy his 
hospitality, and to render and receive services of a friendly nature. 
It is also suggested by many careful scholars that Dante was en- 
gaged in writing the prose of the Convivio while a guest at Mala- 
spina’s palace. The opening paragraph of this letter seems to refer 
to his departure from Malaspina’s court. There are, at the best, 
more than conjectural grounds for believing that this letter was 
written after such a visit, and that it refers to a resolution to give 
up the Convivio project: whether that resolve was immediately ad- 
hered to or not, is, of course, another question. 

All this, however, does not prove that “quasi suspectas”’ is to 
be understood in the manner suggested. Can we find any evidence 
in the Convivio itself indicative of the fitness of this interpretation? 
I believe that it can be shown, first, that Dante was aware of the 
low status which Aquinas or other theologians awarded poeiry and 
rhetoric, and that he held contrary views regarding his own work: 
second, that in the Convivio the source of his inspiration was not 
mystical, as is frequently held,® but rational: and third, that in spite 
of his glorification of the reason, he ultimately came to regard it as 
inadequate in his own case, and its literary product, the Convivio, 
as philosophically inferior. If I can prove all of these hypotheses, 
not only will the suggested interpretation of “quasi suspectas”” and 


7 Ecclus., III, 25-6. Also cf. Hooker’s Eccl. Polity, Bk. I, XI, 4. 
* Cf. Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, pp. 12-19. 
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its application to the Convivio be reasonable, but there will also be 
opened up several interesting clues to a re-interpretation of the 
third epistle. 

Dante was not unlike his predecessors and successors in some- 
times coupling and sometimes distinguishing rhetoric and poetry. 
When he spoke of the former as “the sweetest of all the other 
sciences—since this is chiefly what it aims at,”® he undoubtedly in- 
cluded both prose and verse. In the same passage, he places rhet- 
oric above dialectic, “ which proceeds with more sophisticated argu- 
ments, and more disputable, than any other:”’® ascribing to the 
latter very nearly the same defect which Aquinas had found in the 
former. Elsewhere in the Convivio, he has told us that his intro- 
duction to philosophy was through the rhetoricians Boethius and 
Cicero, but his induction was slow because his reason was then 
unequal to the demands made on it by their writings.“ 

Aquinas, it will be remembered, assigned to poetry a lower 
round on the ladder of the rational philosophies than to rhetoric.** 
“Existimatio” is even dimmer comprehension than “ suspicio” : 
it is possibly nothing more than the capacity for appreciating truth 
in the terms of something concrete which bears a fancied likeness. 
As far as we can trace Aquinas’ poetic theory in several scattering 
and peremptory discussions, it seems that “metaphorical or sym- 
bolical locutions” are the very fibre of the poet’s expression. The 
one passage I have quoted is manifestly obscure: elsewhere he made 
his position clearer. To those who objected to metaphor and sym- 
bol in ceremonial, in symbolical theology, and even in the Scriptures, 
because they savor of the theatrical and the poetic, his answer is, in 
certain essentials, invariable. He, in effect, accepted their dictum 
that poetry is the lowest of the sciences (“infimae inter omnes 
doctrinas”’),** but he controverted the argument that it uses figures 
for the same reason as the “sacrae doctrinae.” Poetry employs 
figures “ propter repraesentationem:** repraesentatio enim naturali- 


® Conv., II, c. XIV, Il. 115-8. 

10 Conv., II. c. XIV, Il. 107-9. 

11 Conv., II, c. XIII, Il. 22-6. 

12 Poster., lect. 1, me®. 

18 7-1, Q. I, A. 9, Obj. I. 

14 The Dominican Fathers in their new translation of the Summa Theologicae 
render this, “to produce a picture.” 
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ter homini delectabilis est.”"5 On the other hand, the sacred sci- 
ences use them not for pleasure, but for necessity and utility 
(“propter necessitatem et utilitatem”).’* Poetry according to an 
unanswered objection contains the minimum of truth: theology is 
of all the sciences the most true.17 But the most interesting dis- 
tinction is to be found in the passage in which he justified the use 
of figures in ritual: 


“sicut poetica non capiuntur a ratione humana propter defectum 
veritatis qui est in eis, ita etiam ratio humana perfecte capere non 
potest divina propter excedentem ipsorum veritatem: et ideo utro- 
bique opus est repraesentatione per sensibilis figuras.’’?® 


Here “ ratio” clearly indicates a mental faculty midway between 
two other powers, one inferior, probably the imagination, or as 
Aquinas would have called it, the “phantasia,’ and the other 
superior, undoubtedly the “ intellectus”’ or the “ donum intellectus,” 
by which the mind is divinely illuminated, and truths above the 
reason are comprehended. Although “veritas” is the goal of the 
tational activity, it is not attainable solely through reason. Where 
the supernatural light is lacking, the boundaries of understanding 
are clearly marked by man’s rational capacity. In poetry, there is 
only a modicum of truth (“‘ defectum veritatis”) which makes very 
attenuated demands on the ordinary reason: in all sciences which 
deal with divine things, there is an abundance of truth whose com- 
prehension is beyond the power of unaided reason.’® 

For directly opposite reasons then, these two groups of “ sci- 
ences’? make use of figures: poetry, because the abstraction is 
faintly realized through the concretely similar: the scriptures, the- 
ology and ceremonial, because the spiritual can be communicated 
only when dimmed to man’s capacity by material veils. Again, the 
poet’s function is not to provide knowledge, but to stimulate men 
to virtue. By making virtue and vice in their images attractive or 
repellent, he “seduces the reason,”*’ but he does not feed it. 


15-1, Q. I, A. 9. 

16 [bid. 

17 [bid.: Obj. I. 

18 3-2, CI, II, 2 m. 

19 Cf. Prol. Sent., I, 5, in reference to theology and poetry, “et ideo modus 
symbolicus utrique communis est cum neutra rationi proportionetur.” 

20 [bid.: In poetry, “ oportet . . . similitudinibus ratio seducatur.” 
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On the other hand, figures are useful and necessary in the pre- 
sentation of “excess of truth.” They may provide the necessary 
stimulus to rational activity, for all knowledge originates from 
sense: they are in keeping with man’s various intellectual needs, 
for they offer a graded approach to knowledge: and they temper 
the light of truth to varied understandings, darkening in particular 
the excess of splendor to the unready, or hiding it completely from 
the ridicule of the impious. In every case, these similitudes accom- 
modate to man’s weak intelligence a vision or revelation above his 
unaided rational capacity.?* 

It is quite unlikely that Dante had so detailed a knowledge of 
Aquinas’ poetic theory as we have gained from this collation of 
passages, but it is highly probable that he knew the general tenor 
of the Angelic Doctor’s thinking, and that he was conscious of a 
striking difference of opinion. There is abundant evidence to prove 
that he rejected the theologian’s description of poetry so far as it 
referred to his own work, or to that of certain poets such as Virgil, 
whom from time to time he called “saggio,” “savio” or “ vates.’’ 
Throughout the Convivio he was insistent upon the profit as well as 
the delight of his allegory. Few readers could appreciate his 
poetry’s excellence: the many might realize its beauty.** His ex- 
position would “not only give fair delight to hear, but subtle in- 
struction.”**——“ Now what this comment gives verily is the mean- 
ing of the odes, for which purpose it is made: the principal design 
whereof is to lead men to knowledge and virtue.”** He justified 
his use of allegory in detail in the second treatise. Rime, in any 
vernacular, was unworthy to speak in open terms of his lady Phi- 
losophy. His “burning love” of his native tongue forbade his use 
of Latin in his poetry, and, at the same time, forced him to accept 
the unlearned as his readers. In this situation we have the rationale 
of his second justification, “nor were the hearers so well prepared 
as to have easily apprehended straightforward words.”** In 

21 Aquinas, 1-1, Q. I, A. 9. , 

22 Conv., II, c. XII; also, I, c. I, Il. ror-8. 

23 Conv., I, c. II, ll. 127-130. 

24 Conv., I, c. IX, Il. 48-53. 


25 Conv., II, c. I. 
26 Conv., II, c. XIII, ll. 61-3. 
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Dante’s criticisms of the poets of his day (who by implication seem 
to justify Aquinas’ characterization of the class) we find even more 
significantly his belief in the rational dignity of his own poetry. 
They, he complained, take delight in composing odes, they study 
rhetoric and music, but flee and desert the other sciences, “all of 
which are members of wisdom” and must be zealously studied by 
any philosopher, no matter what his form of expression.** 

The most compelling evidence of Dante’s objection to the theo- 
logical view of poetry is to be found in his discussion of allegory 
in the second treatise of the Convivio. I have not yet seen a satis- 
factory interpretation of this passage: 

“And why this way of hiding was devised by the sages will 
be shown in the last treatise but one. It is true that the theologians 
take this sense otherwise than the poets, but since it is my purpose 
here to follow the method of the poets, I shall take the allegorical 
sense after the use of the poets.’’* 

In two other places he speaks of this sense as a “ verita ascosa,”?® 
in one of them adding “sotto beila menzogna.*® The customary 
exposition of the first statement is that the poet is dealing with a 
literal meaning that is fictitious; the theologian, as in the Scriptures, 
with one that is true. Such an interpretation, although clearly 
suggested by “menzogna”’ more than by the neutral “ favole,” is 
nevertheless, I believe, not pertinent, because it concerns the literal, 
not the allegorical, meaning which Dante distinctly mentions. The 
evidence which has already been presented indicates a difference of 
opinion between our poet and the representative theologian, Aquinas, 
as to the nature and value of an underlying meaning and as to the 
rational accomplishment of poets. Aquinas believed that, as a rule, 
lesser men wrote poetry: Dante, on the other hand, held firmly that 
in the case of certain others and of himself, poetry was an instru- 
ment of philosophic teaching. More particularly, his theory at this 
time was, that wherever the poet is a philosopher, poetry is a means 
of communicating res cognitas; therefore it is neither necessarily 
nor essentially the medium of representing res “suspectas” or 
“ existimatas.” 


27 Conv., III, CXI, Il. 97-102. 

28 The italics are mine. Conv., II, c. I, ll. 36-41. 
29 Conv., II, c. I, L. 24; also, Il. 123-4. 

30 Jbid., ll. 24-5. 
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It must not be thought that Dante assumed that his poetry was 
another form of sacred science. Nor did he believe that its end 
was to present truth rather than to lead men to virtue. He was far 
indeed from being presumptuous. Both the prose and the poetry 
of the Convivio clearly reveal his distance from the goal of his 
philosophic yearnings. He neither claimed to have reached the 
heights, nor wished to be thought of as struggling in the depths. 
He believed that “truth is the good of the intellect,”* that man’s 
distinguishing perfection is the habit of speculation,®* and, accord- 
ingly, he adjusted his “ reason to the breeze of his longings.’’** But 
at this time he never claimed a special revelation: a careful survey 
of the Convivio will make clear his belief that he was progressing 
by natural rather than by supernatural means. There is a striking 
absence of the visions and mystical experiences to which the reader 
becomes so accustomed in the Vita Nuova and out of which the 
Divina Commedia gets its form and substance. There was even 
something supercilious in his attitude towards his “ingegno,” that 
inferior power which in Vita Nuova days enabled him “to perceive 
many things as in a dream.”** The goal of his endeavors had not 
changed ; but a new road had been opened: formerly, pondering on 
Beatrice “as deeply as I might, I went thither [to heaven] as 
though rapt” ;*> now, he sought his beatitude through contempla- 
tion of the beauties of his new lady’s eyes, that is, through the 
demonstrations of philosophy.** Emotion and insight had been 
the concomitants of his earlier progress; now, reason and under- 
standing were his guide and his standard. In this way the Vita 
Nuova would be strengthened by the Convivio, “ seeing that it con- 
forms to reason that that should be fervid and impassioned, this 
temperate and virile.”’** There was distinct consciousness of his 
laying aside of the things of youth, and of his acceptance of the 
“anguish of sighings” which Reason, the guide of the mature 


31 Conv. II, c. XIV, Il. 43-4 

82 Conv. II, c. XIV, Il. 40-1: cf. II, c. VIII, il. 15-20. 
33 Conv., II, c. I, ll. 5-6. 

84 Conv., II, c. XIII, Il. 26-209. 

35 Conv., II, c. VIII, ll. 47-48 

36 Conv., III, c. VIII. 

87 Conv., I, c. I, Il. 111-118. 
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would impose upon him. At the same time, he was unconsciously 
rejecting the mystical method of approach. 

The term “ mystic”*® is so loosely used to-day that we must 
stop to define it, if it is properly to connote for us its significance 
to Dante.. The meaning of the word has been so enlarged that it 
has come to include any person with an acute spiritual sense. To 
the hagiologist, who more nearly represents the Dantean point of 
view, there is a fine distinction between the mystical life and the con- 
templative life. The following passage will help to make this clear. 


Perhaps one of the commonest errors regarding the Spiritual 
life is the confusion between the ordinary and the extraordinary 
ways of God. For how many does not the Contemplative Life 
mean the life of ecstasy and vision with which we are familiar in 
the lives of the Saints? For S. Thomas, on the contrary, the Con- 
templative Life is but the natural life of a man who is serving God 
and who devotes a certain portion of his time to the study and con- 
templation of Divine things. Ecstasy and vision he treats of in 
another place. They occupy a sphere apart. They belong to God’s 
extraordinary dealings with favored souls, and while they presup- 
pose prayer and contemplation on the part of those so visited, they 
themselves form no integral part of the Contemplative Life: indeed 
they are the exception.*® 


This distinction was commonly recognized by many of those 
writers whom Mr. Gardner has loosely called “mystics” in his 
work on Dante and the Mystics. St. Bernard called the contem- 
plative life “ascensus,” because it represents a laborious journey 
upward, and the mystical experience “ excessus,”” because in one mo- 
ment may be fulfilled the spiritual aspirations of a life-time. There 
is in addition, another distinguishing mark: “ At omnium maximus 

. non ascensoribus gradibus, sed inopinatis excessibus, avolare 
interdum contemplando ad illa sublimia consuevit.’”*° The genuine 
“mystic,” then, “is accustomed” to these experiences. How, we 
may ask, is the continuance of visions or graces beyond his con- 
trol assured? Again looking at this from the hagiological rather 


88 The word, in this connection, was probably unknown to Dante; the type 
it names, was, on the other hand, clearly recognized by him. 

89 On Prayer and Contemplative Life, by S. Thomas Aquinas; Very Rev. 
Hugh Pope, O. P.. 

40 St. Bernard, De Consideratione, V, c. II, s. 3. 
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than from the psychological point of view, we shall find that super- 
natural aids, though granted for the individual’s sanctification, do 
not compel it. Nor does the latter depend only on the soul’s per- 
severance and cooperation with grace, for these are requisites of all 
spiritual pilgrimages. The contemplative one (in the Aquinian 
sense) progresses through “natural” agencies primarily, and its 
task is more arduous than the mystic’s ; but it is less exhausting and 
restricted in its requirements. The mystic’s progress, on the other 
hand, is primarily through “supernatural” agencies and is sweeter 
and less toilsome; but it is insistent in its demand for complete self- 
surrender. Only when there is this resting of the mystic’s will in 
God’s will, and such withdrawal from other interests as is thereby 
required, has there been the constant renewal of the graces. When 
the mystic, potentially rather than actually, has ignored the s:,;- 
nificance of Divine communications, or has consciously or uncon- 
sciously rejected the sacrifices they impose, he has not only lost the 
continuance of the favors, but has been unable to find elsewhere 
either happiness or peace, no matter how intrinsically noble may 
be the chosen activity or end. 

That Dante recognized the distinction is clear, though we shall 
find some difficulty with his terminology. The question he put to 
Peter Damian in Saturn referred not so much to predestination 
Calvinistically considered, as to the raison d’étre of God’s extraordi- 
nary graces to favored souls. The “why,” as Peter arswered the 
perplexed Dante, is “so far within the abyss of the eternal statute 
... that from all created vision it is cut off.”* 

It has been frequently asked why Dante put some of the great 
“contemplatives” in the fourth heaven, ti:e Sun, and others in the 
seventh sphere, that of Saturn. In fact, we are asked why did 
he include in the first group Richard of St. Victor, “who in con- 
templating was more than man” ?** A reference to the original 
will help us. Dante did not use “contemplar” in describing 
Richard but “considerar.”’ On the other hand, he called the saints 
in Saturn “contemplanti.’”** His usage, it will be seen, differed 
from that of Aquinas, but it followed pretty strictly that of St. 

#1 Par. XXI, 94-6. 


42 Par. X, 131-2. Mr. Wicksteed’s translation. 
48 Par, XXII, 46. 
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Bernard. In accepting the Abbot of Clairvaux’s language, he 
avoided the difficulty presented by Aquinas, who recognized the 
mystical state,** but who seems to have had no specific name for it: 
and he availed himself of a very clear distinction which St. Bernard 
made, and which we must note, for it bears directly upon the point 
at issue: 


Et primo quidem ipsam considerationem quid dicam, considera. 
Non enim idem, per omnia quod contemplationem intelligi volo: 
quod haec ad rerum certitudinem, illa ad inquisitionem magis se 
habeat. Juxta quem sensum potest contemplatio quidem definiri, 
verus certusque intuitus animi de quacumque re, sive apprehensio 
veri non dubia. Consideratio autem, intensa ad investigandum, 
cogitatio, vel intentio animi vestigantis verum.*® 


The importance of these distinctions is clear when we contrast 
the Convivio with the Vita Nuova and the Divina Commedia, espe- 
cially the Paradiso. The former manifests the lack of a peace or 
spiritual satisfaction that graces the other works. Yearning is the 
keynote of at least the second of the Convivio odes, and of several 
others that may belong to the Convivio cycle.*® The commentary 
reflects the same lack of certitude. Love often “moveth things 
which make my intellect lose its way: and I speak truth, because my 
thoughts when discoursing of her, often strive to bring things to an 
issue which I might not comprehend.”*7 At one time Philosophy 
“estranged a little her tender looks from me (especially in those 
parts wherein I considered and searched out [mirava e cercava] 
whether the prime matter of the elements was understood by 
God.”*8 Such and many other passages indicate not only the failure 
of Dante’s reason in its struggle to comprehend high things but also 
forecast the disintegration of the Convivio’s announced program. 

44It must be remembered that mystics may and usually do follow a contem- 
plative’s rule; the contemplative may and frequently does have mystical ex- 
perience. 

45 De Cons., II, c. II. 

But it may help us (or confuse us?) to know that he adds, 

“ Quamquam soleant ambae pro invicem indifferenter usurpari.” 
This must be remembered when we note confusion in use of these terms in pas- 
sages to be quoted later. 

46 Vide Canz., IX, XIV, XVI. 


47 Conv., III, c. III, ll. 102-7. 
48 Conv., IV, c. I, 60-65. Cf. Canz. XIV. 
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In the fourth book, the question of certitude became perplex- 
ingly vital. Dante must answer the objection that the longing for 
knowledge cannot be superior to the longing for riches, since in each 
case the nearer one approaches the first object of his desires, the 
further he finds himself from the attainment of his present longings. 
The desire for riches, Dante pointed out, increases because the 
objective changes: the desire for knowledge dilates and reaches 
various stages of attainment,*® but keeps always before it its pres- 
ently unattainable object, God. Of each satisfaction is born a new 
desire : but the latter in no way robs a man of the joy of the former. 
In each case this content is allied either intellectually or emotionally 
to certainty. To prove this he quoted twice from Aristotle, 
“knowledge is a perfect account of things which are certain” and 
“the disciplined man requ‘res to know the certainty of things in the 
degree wherein their nature admits of certainty.”*° 

But there was another side to this picture. Having looked at 
this side, he must next look at that. Aristotle’s promises must be 
tempered by Paul’s stern warning, “ we are not to know more than 
is fitting to know, but to know in measure.” Therefore, Dante 
added, “not only should a limit be contemplated on the side of the 
man who desires knowledge, but on the side of the desired knowl- 
edge.”®' The inferences from this discussion are clear: Dante’s 
mind desired certainty ; and his soul craved that knowledge of God 
in which all his desires should be quieted: but by his own argu- 
ment reason is condemned as an unsatisfactory guide to his goal, 
for it imposes limitations on the searcher and the searched. Yet he 
was not at this moment forced to accept the consequences of his 
reasoning. There is a glimmer of dissatisfaction in a pathetic 
passage, but no more: 


So it cometh to pass in our life that he who taketh the right 
path reacheth the goal and hath rest, but he who goeth astray never 
reacheth it, but with great toil of his mind ever gazeth before him 
with greedy eyes.5? 

49“ Succession of goals reached, and perfections realized,” Conv., IV, c. 
XIII, 11. 24-26. 

50 Jbid., ll. 75-77. 

51 Jbid., ll. 77-80. 

52 Conv., IV, c. XII, 197-201. 
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If my line of argument is clear, it will be seen that the Convivio 
program must come to an untimely end. Dante’s aim, his method, 
and his achievement, diverged rather than coincided; his servant 
reason was not gathering the bread on which his promised banquet 
depended. But the fault must not be attributed wholly to the in- 
adequacy of reason per se; other men such as they who “sit at the 
table of the blessed” had honored this faculty in their accomplish- 
ment. The defect was partly in Dante, whose “genius” was not 
contemplative but mystical. Reason could never carry him to the 
satisfaction of his desires.** 

If at this time and in his case the grace of mystical revelation was 
renewed ; if, thereby, he saw his immediate past in perspective, it 
was inevitable that in the light of the new certitude he must call his 
earlier meditations “quasi suspectas.” Somewhere about this time, 
we know from the last Cantos of the Purgatorio, he repented of his 
wanderings—not from right, or truth, but from Beatrice herself, 
from the woman who throughout the Divina Commedia is his sym- 
bol of God’s particular revelations to him. May not the renewed 
vision of his first love in the Earthly Paradise be but a poetic state- 
ment of an actual spiritual experience? Also, might he not, at the 
very time of the illumination, have expressed the same dissatisfac- 
tion with the immediate past to a sympathetic and comprehending 
friend—the very one to whom, tradition reports, he later intended 
dedicating the Purgatorio? 

Does this letter to Moroello Malaspina, then, recount a mystical 
experience—a vision that led Dante back to the right way from 
which he had wandered in error? I confess to a full understanding 
of the weaknesses of this theory: but the evidence, though far from 
complete, is so interesting and suggestive that I cannot refrain from 
presenting it. Just now, because they would lead us so far afield, I 
shall ignore some very striking biographical coincidences, and here 
call attention categorically only to the correspondences between the 
language of the letter to Moroello and that of the literature of 
spiritual aspiration open to our poet. (The line numbering cited 
is that of the letter as it stands printed at the head of this article. ) 


58 Cf. Par. IV, ll. 124-6. “Now do I see that never can my intellect be 
sated, unless that Truth shine on it, beyond which no Truth hath range.” 
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Line 9: “subito heu! mulier, ceu fulgur descendens, apparuit, 
nescio quomodo.” 

The salient characteristics of a vision are to be found here, 
light, suddenness, descent, and mysterious source. Also, the de- 
scription conforms to all of Dante’s accounts of his own visions 
(with the exception of those in the last cantos of the Paradiso) 
in that the revelation is made through a woman, or of a woman. 


L. 10: “ meis auspitiis undique moribus et fortunae conformis.” 
Compare (a) Aquinas :** 


“Sic ergo dum angeli nobis aliquid de divina sapientia mani- 
festant, sive sensibiliter colloquendo, sive secundum congruam ap- 
paritionem, sive secundum intelligibilem locutionem. . . .” 


(b) Dante :*° 


“Ma perch’ io non proceda troppo chiuso, 
Francesca e Poverta per questi amanti 
prendi oramai nel mio parlar diffuso. 

La lor concordia e i lor lieti sembianti 
amore e maraviglia e dolce sguardo 
faceano esser cagion ei pensier santi;” 


(c) St. Bernard :** 


“T am not able to describe the manner in which God manifests 
Himself as He is, although in this manner of manifestation He de- 
clares Himself no other than He is. For, however full of rever- 
ence and devotion souls may be, He will not continue His presence 
in them permanently and precisely thus, nor with complete uni- 
formity to all individuals. For as the desires of the soul vary, so 
the delight felt in the Divine presence must needs vary also; and 
that heavenly sweetness strikes in divers ways upon the palate of 
the soul according to the variation of its desires and longings.” 


LI. 10-11: “oh quam in eius admiratione obstupui.” 
Compare (a) St. Bonaventura :5* 


“Tgitur . . . primum quidem lectorem invito, ne forte credat, 
quod sibi sufficiat lectio sine unctione, speculatio sine devotione, in- 


54 Pio Nono ed., V. XXIX, p. 429. Com. Dion.: De Divinis Nominibus. 
55 Par. XI, 73-78. 

56 Sermon XXXI, sec. 7. 

57 Int. Men. in Deum: Proll. 
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vestigatio sine admiratione . . . speculum absque sapientia divi- 
nitus inspirata.” 


(b) Idem*™* 


“Et ideo mens nostra tantis splendoribus irradiata et superfusa, 
nisi sit caeca, manuduci potest per seipsam ad contemplandam illam 
lucem aeternam. Hujus autem lucis irradiatio et consideratio sapi- 
entes suspendit in admirationem. .. .” 


(c) Richard of St. Victor :°° 


“Contemplatio est libera mentis perspicacia in sapientiae spec- 
tacula cum admiratione suspensa.” 


(d) Idem.>® 


“Cogitatio est sine labore et fructu. In meditatione est labor 
cum fructu. Contemplatio permanet sine labore cum fructu. In 
cogitatione, evagatio; in meditatione, investigatio; in contempla- 
tione, admiratio.” 


(e) Idem:* 


“In imaginatione contemplatio nostra tunc procul dubio ver- 
satur, quando rerum istarum visibilium forma et imago in con- 
siderationem adducitur, cum obstupescentes attendimus, et atten- 
dentes obstupescimus, corporalia ista quae sensu corporeo haurimus 
quam sint multa, quam magna, quam diversa, quam pulchra vel 
jucunda, et in his omnibus creatricis illius superessentiae potentiam, 
sapientiam, munificentiam, mirando veneremur, et venerando mir- 
amur. Tunc autem contemplatio nostra in imaginatione versauur, 
et secundum solam imaginationem formatur, quando nihil argu- 
mentando quaerimus, vel ratiocinando investigamus, sed libera mens 
nostra huc illucque discurrit, quo eam in hoc spectaculorum genere 
admiratio rapit. 


(f) St. Bernard :* 


“Primo et maxima contemplatio est admiratio majestatis. 
Haec requirit cor purgatum, ut a vitiis liberum, atque exoneratum 
peccatis facile ad superna levet; interdum quoque vel per aliquas 
morulas stupore et ecstasi suspensum teneat admirantem.” 


57a bid. cap. III. 

58 Benj. Maj.: I, cap. IV. 

59 Ibid. I, cap. III. 

80 Jbid. I, cap. VI. 

61 De Consideratione, Bk. V: c. 14, s. 52. 
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Ll. 11-13: 


“Sed stupor subsequentis tonitrui terrore cessavit. Nam sicut 
divinis corruscationibus illico succedunt tonitrua. . . .” 


Compare (a) Beatrice’s reason for not smiling in Saturn, the 
heaven of the “ contemplanti.’”®? 


. . . S’io ridessi 
mi comincid, tu ti faresti quale 
fu Semelé, quando di cener fessi; 
ché la bellezza mia, che per le scale. 
dell’ eterno palazzo pit s’accende 
com’ hai veduto, quanto pit si sale, 
se non si temperasse, tanto splende, 
che il tuo mortal potere, al suo fulgore, 
sarebbe fronda che tuono scoscende. 


(b) St. Augustine :** 


Augustine and his mother, Monica, at Ostia, leaning out of the 
window, wait for the “momentum intelligentiae” when “ would 
He alone speak, not by them, but by Himself, that we may hear His 
word, not through any tongue of flesh, nor Angel’s voice, nor sound 
of thunder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude. . . .” 

(c) Aquinas :*4 


In his preface to the fourth book of Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas 
quotes a passage from Job XXVI: 14; 


“Lo, these things that have been said are but a part of His 
ways; and whereas we have heard scarce one little drop of His 
speech, who shall be able to look upon the thunder of His 
greatness!” 


In elucidating this passage, Aquinas says that there is a three 
fold knowledge that man may have of divine things. The first 
is through reason,. the second through faith, the third through 
“elevation of the human mind.” All three are mentioned in the 
quoted text. “The third clause, ‘who shall be able to look upon 
the thunder of His greatness?’ points to the third knowledge, 
whereby the First Truth shall be known, not as believed, but as 
seen.” 

62 Par, XXI: 4-12. 

63 Conf. IX: c. 10. 

64 C. G. IV: I, pp. 337-0 (tr. by Joseph Rickaby, S. J.). 
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(d) St. Bernard :** 


In a description of a vision, the Abbot of Clairvaux wrote: 
“when the spirit coming forth, as it were, out of itself, and rapt 
in ecstacy, beholds somewhat of the more divine and sacred Truth, 
which flashes before its vision with the rapidity of lightning.” 


(e) Cf. III Kings: XIX, 11-13," and Exodus: XIX, 18-19. 


LI. 14-15: “Atque hic ferox” [ie., Amor] “tanquam dom- 
inus pulsus a patria post longum exilium sola in sua repatrians, 

In mystical language, “patria” ordinarily refers to the state of . 
perfection possible only in heaven; occasionally it denotes “ex- 
cessus,” the transient attainment of the joys of heaven by one 
living on earth, as opposed to “ascensus,” or “via,” the laborious 
search for spiritual perfection. 

In this connection, “repatriare” is used to signify the act of 
restoring the soul to familiar intercourse with God. “ Exilium” 
is the technical term referring to this state of separation: whether 
it be owing to the distance from the longed-for goal, or to an 
actual rejection (even though to an unconscious one) of super- 
natural graces, or, from another point of view, to a scorn for 
worldly things. 


Compare (a) St. Bernard :** 
(1) Sic considerare, repatriare est. 


(2) Sane hac scala cives [i.e., those “in patria’’] non egent, sed 
exsules. 


(b) Hugh of St. Victor :* 


All the world is a place of exile to philosophers. . . . He is 
yet delicate to whom his native land is sweet. But he is already 
strong to whom every soil is his country, and he is perfect to whom 
the whole world is a place of exile. The first has fixed his love 


65 Sermon XLI, s. 3. 

85a This reference is to the Vulgate. In the Authorized version it is I Kings. 

66 De Cons.: Bk. V, c. I, s. 1. 

®7Eruditio Didascalica III, 20: quoted by Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, 
p. 150. 
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on the world, the second has scattered it, and the last has 
quenched it.’’** 


(c) Two objections may be raised to associating this passage 
with a mystical experience: one, that Love, not Dante’s soul, is 
repatriated; the other, that the description of love suggests fierce- 
ness, not holiness. 

In answer to the first, I shall call attention to the facts already 
mentioned, that Dante’s intellect had long been directed to the 
desired goal; that, according to St. Bernard,®® St. Bonaventura 
and others,”® the heart as well as the mind operates in vision; that 
Dante in Purgatorio XXXII wrote of a period of spiritual dryness 
[“‘la decenne sete’’]. 

In answer to the second objection, I shall recall a similar meta- 
phor used elsewhere by Dante in describing the joy of il- 
lumination :71 

Io veggio ben che giammai non si sazia 
nostro intelletto, se il ver non lo illustra, 
di fuor dal qual nessun vero si spazia. 
Posasi in esso, come fera in lustra, 
tosto che giunto l’ha: e giungner puollo; 
se non, ciascun disio sarrebe frustra.”™™* 

Ll.17-18: “Occidit ergo propositum illud laudabile, quo a 
mulieribus suisque cantibus abstinebam.”’ 

This passage presents several difficulties, only two of which are 
in point here. Mr. Wicksteed suggests ;"!” “Those who believe 
that Dante had recently been occupied with the Convivio can hardiy 
suppose he was under a vow to abstain from songs about women.” 
The fact remains that our poet at several times and in several 
places claimed such abstention,’* and that he frequently asserted 
that one of the aims of the Convivio commentary was the proof 

68 Cf. in this connection the tornata of the so-called “ Mountain Ode,” which 
Dante is believed to have sent with this letter to Malaspina. 

69 Sermon on Cant. of Cant., XLIX: 4. 

70 Cf. Dante, Par. XXVIII: 106-114. 

71 Par. IV, 124-129. 

tia Cf. St. Augustine: quoted by Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, p. 64. 

71b Dante: Lat. Works, T. C., p. 304. 


72 EB. g.: Conv. I, c. II, 114-27; Conv. I, c. IV, 94-105; D. V. E., II, c. II, 
82-83. Also possibly Son. XXXIV. 
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that virtue and not passion was the moving cause of his odes. If 
we accept his claims, may we not have some grounds for believing 
that Dante here refers to his return to the theme of Beatrice? 

At first sight, the second objection seems more imposing. Why 
did he call the broken resolution “praiseworthy”? To know 
Dante well is to know that he never condemned a past interest 
simply because it was connected with a lower stage of his develop- 
ment. There is a theory of his that is frequently ignored, which 
throws a bright light on the meaning of this very characteristic 
remark. It is expounded in a passage from the Convivio that has 
already been considered,** in a sonnet,’* and in a letter, very prob- 
ably addressed to Cino.*® It is based upon Dante’s conception 
of the growth of love of knowledge or of the “summum bonum.” 
This, we have seen, dilates according to successive satisfactions and 
successive recognitions of new powers and new longings. The 
letter to Cino develops the idea. Love as a passion is permanent; 
it varies in potencies according to the scasor anc ‘he man, but its 
goal remains the same even though its immediate objects “ numer- 
ically,” not “specifically ’’** differ. What this goal is, is unfortu- 
nately not made clear here, but if we compare this to the other 
passages we must come to the conclusion that there is only one good 
of which these statements are invariably made, and that is the 
supreme Good, or God. Each new desire initiates a new stage of 
development: its satisfaction implies a reducing to act of a par- 
ticular potentiality. In retrospect then, at least theoretically, Dante 
did not scorn the base degrees by which he did ascend. On the 
contrary, he could bestow praise on the past, even though its aims 
and methods no longer served his purpose. 


L. 20: “liberum meum ligavit arbitrium.”’™ 
Compare (a) Ecclesiasticus VI: 23-6. 


78 Conv. IV, cc. XII-XIII. 

7 Son. XXXVI. 

7 Epis. IV. 

76 That is, the nature or “species” of the goal: the immediate objects may 
vary. At one time, Beatrice represented to Dante a means to his end of perfec- 
tion; at another time, Philosophy; and so on. With each new love, his con- 
ception of his end was enriched, but not changed in “ species.” 

77 Also cf. entire passage, 14-23. 
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“For the wisdom of doctrine is according to her name, and 
she is not manifest unto many, but with them to whom she is 
known, she continueth even to the sight of God. 

“Give ear my son, and take wise counsel, and cast not away 
my advice. 

“Put thy feet into fetters, and thy neck into her chains: 

“ Bow down thy shoulder, and bear her, and be not grieved with 
her bands.” 

Ibid., V1: 29-30: 

“For in the latter end thou shalt find rest in her, and she shall 
be turned to thy joy. 

“Then shall her fetters be a strong defense for thee, and a 
firm foundation, and her chain a robe of “tory.” 


(b) Aquinas :*® 
“There is one bondage of sin, and another bondage of justice. 


. . . It is the bondage of sin or of justice when one is bent either 
upon evil by the habit of sin, or upon good by the habit of justice.” 


(c) Dante, Paradiso, IV: 76: 


” 


(1) “ché volonta, se non vuol, non s’ammorza, .. . 


(2) Paradiso, XXIII: 35-6. 


. . « Quel che ti sopranza 
é virtu, da cui nulla si ripara. 


(3) Paradiso, XXVIII: 11-12: 
. riguardando nei begli occhi, 
onde a pigliarmi fece Amor la corda: 
L. 34: “ Non quo ego, sed quo ille vult.” 
Cf. Mark 14: 36: Abba, Pater, omnia tibi possibilia sunt, trans- 


fer Calicens hunc a me: sed non quod ego volo, sed quod tu. 


Rose F. Ecan 
SmitH COLLEGE 


78 TI-II, Q. 183, A. IV. Trans. by Joseph Rickaby, S. J. 











VERSE FORMS OF THE ITALIAN ECLOGUE 


HE Italian eclogue of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries pre- 
sents a complexity of form which is in striking contrast with 
the monotony of its content. To the student of the relations be- 
tween the various versifiers of Italy or between the Italian pastorals 
and the pastoral poetry and romances of the rest of Europe, an in- 
vestigation of the development of the metrical form in which the 
Italians cast their work is more certain of fruitful results than a 
study of the limited themes which they employ. Apparent reminis- 
cences of Sannazzaro in a French or Spanish pastoral often turn 
out 'to be merely a new imitation of Virgil; there is a vast store of 
pastoral convention ready for the use of each new Tityrus or Cory- 
don. But there are certain metrical combinations employed by 
various of the Italian writers which are sufficiently characteristic of 
their work to make possible reasonably definite conclusions regard- 
ing ‘the source of the inspiration of later pastoral poets. This paper 
is an attempt to survey the most important of the forms used in 
Italy and the variations of these forms which individual authors 
created. 

The pastoral poem was one of the first types which Italy revived 
from classical models. The first imitations of Virgil’s Eclogues 
were written in Virgil’s tongue and in Virgil’s measure, the dactylic 
hexameter. Thus we have, beginning with the two Latin eclogues 
of Dante and those of Petrarch and Boccaccio, a long series of Latin 
pastorals running down into the sixteenth century, written without 
exception in hexameters, the metre which Virgil had taken from 
Theocritus and which had been accepted in 'turn by Calpurnius and 
Nemesianus as the form for their eclogues. 

In the vernacular, the first pastoral composition is the Ameto 
of Boccaccio, written about 1342.1. As the earliest of the pastoral 
romances, a type which was to receive such effective treatment in 
the hands of Sannazzaro, Montemayor, Sidney and d’Urfé, the 
Ameto is of capital importance in the history of European literature. 

1 First ed., Roma, 1478. 
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Its interest here is that the interludes in verse, the first pastoral 
poetry in Italian, are written in tercets piani.? The tercet, or terza 
rima, (ABA:BCB:. .. XYX:YZYZ) was developed by Dante 
from the sirventese (AAAb:BBBc: etc.).2 Although to Dante’s 
scholastic mind the comedy was doubtless one of the humbler liter- 
ary types, his Divina commedia was at once recognized by his fol- 
lowers, and by Boccaccio among the first, as a work worthy of 
being placed in the same category as the great masterpieces of the 
past, and as taking in Italian the place which the Aenead held in 
Latin. Is it unreasonable to suppose that Boccaccio, knowing that 
in Latin the eclogue was traditionally written in the same form as 
the epic, rather than the elegaic distich, and having before him as 
his only model of a serious worl: de longue haleine the tercets of 
the Divine Comedy, inevitably chose them as the vehicle for the 
verse passages in his classically inspired Ameto? Boccaccio’s essay 
in the pastoral field was not productive of immediate results, but his 
use of the tercet was sufficient to establish the form. 

Almost a century passed before we find another example of 
pastoral verse in Italian. The composition in question is the third 
of the capitoli which end the canzoniere of Giusto de’ Conti, called 
La bella mano, written about 1440* and first printed in 1472. Al- 
though it bears no caption to indicate its character, it is obviously 
a pastoral monologue with the usual scenery, 


“Ttene a casa e noi lassate al bosco, 
Pasciute pecorelle ; e voi d’intorno, 
Pastori, omai venite a pianger nosco.”* 


The metre is as follows: 


Lines I-- 30: tercets piani. 
“ _ 31- 68: frottola series. 


2 Throughout the paper I shall refer to lines ending with a paroxytone as 
piani, those ending in a proparoxytone as sdruccioli, and those ending in an 
oxytone as tronchi. 

3 Hendecasyllables are represented by capitals; shorter lines (usually seven 
syllables) by small letters. If it is desirable to show the number of syllables in 
the short lines, a subset number will give the number of the last stressed sylla- 
ble: as a. 

#Cf. L. Venditti, Giusto de’ Conti ed il suo canzoniere. Rocca S. Casciano, 
1903, p. 98. 

5 Ed. Firenze, 1715, p. 100. 
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Lines 69— 84: selva series. 

“ — 85-— 87: one tercet (AbA). 

* 88-105: tercets piani. 

“ 106-108: one tercet (AbA), a repetition of lines 85-87. 

109-134: frottola series. 

135-152: selva series. 

153-172: frottola series. 

173-188: tercets piani. 
The expression “ frottola series” I have used to designate an 
irregular series of lines, of eleven, seven, or five syllables, with 
irregular inner rhymes, usually on the fourth syllable, but also found 
on the sixth, second, or eighth syllables. The expression “ selva 
series’ denotes an irregular series of freely rhymed lines of eleven 
or seven syllables, without inner rhymes. 

In its primitive form the frottola is merely a series of rhymed 
couplets, the most natural form of popular poetry. The lines are 
for the most part short, of six, seven, eight, or nine syllables, but 
popular song is often careless of numbers and we frequently find 
that the rhyme is the only constant factor. Under different names 
these couplets are common throughout all of early European poetry. 
The next step in the development of the form was more consciously 
artistic: the verses were written as longer lines (ultimately a hen- 
decasyllable) and one of the rhymes became an “inner rhyme,” or 
rimalmezzo. In this dress, the verse begins to reveal a certain 
likeness to the recondite systems of inner rhymes so artfully culti- 
vated by Arnaut Daniel and the other Provencal poets, as well as 
their imitators in Italy. Petrarch himself had left an example of 
elaborate inner rhymes in the canzone, 


“Mai non vo’ pitt cantar com’io soleva 
Ch’altri non m’intendeva; ond’ebbi scorno: 
E puossi in bel soggiorno esser molesto.” (Canz. XI.) 


It is possibly to his authority that we owe the appearance of the 
frottola series in the poem of his slavish imitator, Giusto de’ Conti. 

The singer of La bella mano is, however, clearly desirous of 
giving to his pastoral poem something of a popular tone. This he 


®On the frottola, cf. F. Flamini, Per la storia d’alcune antiche forme 
poetiche italiane e romanze, in his Studi di storia letteraria, 1895, pp. 156 ff. 
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shows not only by the irregularity of his metre but also by the use 
of rustic terms and by the wilfull obscurity of his lines, a feature 
which was to become characteristic of the frottola. As an example 
of his use of the frottola, the following will serve: 


“Ma tu, per chi mi fuggi, cor di sasso? 
Deh, ferma il passo e i miei lamenti ascolta ; 
Prendi una volta del mio mal cordoglio. 
Io sard pur qual soglio, 
Infin che Morte 
Le corte mie giornate no interrompa. 
Soperchia pompa_ di vederti bella 
Ti fa si fella contra me e te stessa, 
In cui mai spene ho messa.” (lines 45-53). 


Certain peculiarities of his verse are deserving of special men- 
tion. As will be observed in the passage quoted, Conti shows a 
tendancy to write series of hendecasyllables with an inner rhyme on 
the fourth syllable and he also ends his periods—they can hardly be 
called stanzas—with a rhymed couplet without inner rhyme in the 
last line. Furthermore both of the selva series are bound to the 
preceding frottolas by an inner rhyme on the second syllable of the 
first line. Finally, the exceptional tercet (AbA), 


“L’astuta Volpe, che sveglio per forza 
Il Topo, che dormiva, 
Quando vi penso, a lagrimar mi sforza” (lines 85-87), 


is repeated, as a kind of refrain, after the second series of tercets. 
It is interesting that this first of the pastoral poems in Italian should 
give us an example of that polymetric form which was later to 
find such frequent use; we shall see that it was not unknown to 
the poets of the following generation. 

The centre of this pastoral interest among the poets of the 
younger generation was Florence. There we find Leon Battista 
Alberti, who died in 1472, writing a dialogued capitolo in tercets 
piani, with a ballata inserted, which has merited the title of an 
egloga, though its content can hardly be called more than sylvan." 
It was a Florentine, Angelo Poliziano, who was commissioned in 


7 Opere volgari, Firenze, 1849, V, 359-61. 
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1471 to write a play for the Duke of Mantua. The Favola di 
Orfeo,’ as far as form is concerned, plainly draws its inspiration 
from the sacre rappresentazioni; but it is noteworthy that after the 
opening octaves of Mercurio, the shepherds, Mopso and Aristeo, 
carry on their conversation in the tercets piani which had already 
become the standard form for pastoral style. Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
himself, the patron of the school, has left two eclogues, Corinto and 
Apollo e Pan,® both written in tercets piani, although the first of 
these contains three sdruccioli rhymes (lines 182-192). 

In 1481 the Florentine printer Miscomini brought together and 
published a number of these pastoral compositions. His collection 
contained a translation of Virgil’s Eclogues by Bernardo Pulci, 
four eclogues of Francesco de’ Arsochi of Siena, eight of Girolamo 
Benivieni of Florence, and five of Jacopo Fiorino de’ Boninsegni of 
Siena.’° With one striking exception all of the poems are written 
in tercets piani..' The exception demands a more detailed ex- 
amination. 

The first of the eclogues'* of de’ Arsochi is polymetric, showing 
the following metres: tercets sdruccioli, frottola series, tercets 
sdruccioli, tercets (AaB: BbC: etc.), strophes (AbCcB: BdEeD: 
etc.), tercets piani. There can be little question that the poet of 
Siena was familiar with La bella mano; his work reveals precisely 
the sort of elaboration which we should expect at the hands of a 
more experienced versifier. His frottola series is more regular 
than those of Conti; all of its lines are hendecasyllables and with 
one exception, the inner rhymes all fall on the fourth syllable. The 
popular type of tercet (AbA) is developed into a series, with con- 
nected rhymes, and a definite strophe form, with a repeated line, 
replaces the selva series of the earlier work. For the use of the 
sdruccioli we must look to another sourc:. 

8 Le stanze, ’Orfeo e le rime, ed. G. Carducci, 2a ed., 1912, pp. 373-02. 

8 Opere, 1913-14, I, 307-18. 

10 Reprinted, Firenze, 1494, with the title: Bucholiche elegantissime. The 
eclogues of Benivieni are also in his Opere, 1510, ff. 74 r°-103 v°. 

11 The fifth eclogue of Boninsegni contains four sdruccioli tercets. The 
third eclogue of Arsochi (ed. 1481, f. g,,,;;) contains several lines with inner 
rhymes on the fourth and sixth syllables. 


12 Ed. 1481, ff. g,-g,;. A part is reprinted in Scherillo’s edition of the 
Arcadia of Sannazzaro, 1888, pp. ccxx-ccxxii. 
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As Mazzoni has pointed out,’* the use of sdruccioli rhymes was 
not unknown to poets of the Tuscan school. Luca Pulci, brother 
of Bernardo, had used them in alternation with piani in the octaves 
of his Driadeo d’amore and had, in fact, composed the eighth of his 
Epistole, from Polyphemus to Galatea, wholly in tercets sdruccioli. 
But their use by Pulci was plainly humoristic. There is undoubt- 
edly something trivial, if not actually humorous, in the rhythm of 
the sdruccioli verses and it is possibly this quality which led de’ 
Arsochi to adopt them for his eclogue, hoping thereby to enhance 
the popular atmosphere of the poem. This would seem to be borne 
out by his use in several lines of three successive groups of sdruccioli 
rhythms, as 

“Cingétele | di cintole | di baccare.” 


It is impossible to fix exactly the dates of the different pastoral 
poems in Miscomini’s collection. The earliest seem to be the first 
three eclogues of Boninsegni, written in 1468 for the Duke of 
Calabria ; the latest is the fourth eclogue of the same poet, dedicated 
to Lorenzo the Magnificent in 1481.'* At least we may be sure that 
its publication had a wide influence upon the poetry of the time. 
The pastoral in the vernacular became recognized as of equal im- 
portance with the Latin pastoral. The echoes of the shepherds’ 
pipes were soon to be heard throughout the length of Italy. 

The first of the poets to be stirred to activity was Mateo Maria 
Boiardo, already known as the author of a number of Latin eclogues. 
Of his ten Italian pastoral poems, five (Nos. I, II, IV, VIII, and X) 
were certainly written in 1482-1483; it is probable that the others 
belong to the same period.’® All but two are in tercets piani. In 
the fifth, however, as the caption tells us, “canta per sé Menalca in 
frotola.” The frottola which is inserted between the tercets is an 
unusual one, for the tercet rhymes are maintained, and the scheme 
is: (a,)A(ag)B(8,)A: etc., with a bisticcio, instead of a rhyme, 
on the fourth syllable of the third line in each tercet: 

18 Le ecloghe volgari di M. M. Boiardo, in Studi sopra M. M. Boiardo, 1894, 
PP. 323-24. 

14On the dates, cf. E. Carrara, La poesia pastorale, n. d., p. 170. 

15 Le Poesie volgari e latine, ed. A. Solerti, 1894, pp. 261-312. For the dates, 


I have followed Carrara (op. cit., pp. 180-81) rather than Mazzoni (op. cit., pp. 
334, 347-48). 
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“Tanto me intrica questa mia nemica 
Che la sua dolcie ortica me diletta: 
Me come a latte in lacrime notrica” (lines 40-42). 


Here the influence of Petrarch’s canzone (No. XI), already re- 
ferred to, seems obvious. The other of Boiardo’s eclogues which 
departs from the regular piani, is the seventh, written “in sdru- 
zola”’ ; it is perhaps the first of the Italian pastorals composed wholly 
in this form. 

It was Naples which was destined to produce the greatest of the 
Italian pastoral poets; there, probably between 1481 and 1489, were 
written the first ten “ Prose” and “ Egloghe” of the Arcadia, the 
masterpiece of Jacopo Sannazzaro; there was published in 1504, 
after the appearance of the unauthorized edition of Venice, 1502, 
the complete work with its twelve “ Prose” and “ Egloghe.’’*® 

The verse “egloghe” show a great variety of form: three are 
polymetric ; three (Nos. VI, VIII, and XII) are in tercets sdruccioli; 
two (Nos. III and V) are in canzone stanzas (that of No. III is 
Petrarch’s No. XIII; that of No. V is Petrarch’s sister canzone 
No. XIV); two (Nos. IV and VII) are sestine, the first a double 
sestina) ; one (No. IX) is in tercets, both piani and sdruccioli; and 
one (No. XI) is in tercets piani. The polymetric eclogues require 
a detailed examination. 

The metrical scheme of Egloga I is: 

Lines 1— 60: tercets sdruccioli. 
“ 61-— 90: hendecasyllables, with inner rhyme on the fourth 
syllable. 
gI—-106: tercets sdruccioli. 
The inner rhyme series is bound to the following tercets by an 
inner rhyme on the fourth syllable of the first line of the following 
tercet. This combination of metres is similar to that used by de’ 
Arsochi, but the similarity is even more striking in Egloga II, the 
scheme of which is: 
Lines 1-- 18: tercets piani. 
“ —19- 38: hendecasyllables with inner rhyme on the fourth 
syllable. 
39— 56: tercets sdruccioli. 


ti 


“ 


16 T use the ed. of Scherillo, 1888. 
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Lines 57-80: tercets (AaB: BbC:etc.). 
“« 81-100: strophes (AbCcB: BdEeD: etc.). 
“ 101-132: stanzas (ABccABDD: etc.). 
“ 133-148: tercets piani and sdruccioli alternating. 

Here the likeness is unmistakable. Sannazzaro has accepted all 
of the metrical devises of his predecesor and has added a few of 
his own. Thus he has regularized the series of inner rhyme lines, 
placing all of his inner rhymes on the fourth syllable; he has bound 
his inner rhyme series to the following tercets by an inner rhyme in 
the first line of the following tercet, as had de’ Arsochi, and has also 
bound his other groups together: the first series of tercets piani to 
the following inner rhyme series, by an inner rhyme for the odd 
rhyme of the last tercet in the first line of the following series, and 
the series of AaB tercets to the strophe series, by repeating the last 
rhyme of the tercets as the first rhyme of the strophes. His chief 
additions are the use of a new eight-line stanza and the alternation 
of piani and sdruccioli lines in the closing tercets. 

Professor Pércopo has endeavored to prove that the Arcadia 
was written before 1481 and that therefore the eclogue of de’ 
Arsochi, and most of the other eclogues of the time, were imitated 
from Sannazzaro’s work, known through manuscripts.’7 Such a 
thesis is hardly tenable from the metrical point of view. In every 
respect the poem of de’ Arsochi has the marks of an experiment: 
his inner rhyme series is still irregular, partaking something of the 
nature of the frottola of de’ Conti; the number of his irregular 
tercets and strophes is capricious; the connections between the dif- 
ferent groups is not thoroughly worked out. But Sannazzaro shows 
precisely the perfection of the elaborator: the inner rhymes form a 
regular series; there are eight tercets, four strophes and four 
stanzas; his whole poem is carefully knit together into a single 
fabric. Nor can it be argued that the difference is due merely to 
Sannazzaro’s superior poetic gifts. The sorriest rhymster can imi- 
tate a metrical form which is set before him all perfected, of that 
we shall have an illustration in a later imitation of the eclogue now 
in question. In matters of poetic form the progression is always 
from the irregular and unsymmetrical to the regular and sym- 


17 La Prima imitasione dell’ “ Arcadia” (in Atti della Reale Accademia di 
archeologia, lettere e belli arti [di Napoli], XVIII, Pt. II, 1897), pp. 26 ff. 
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metrical. There is little reason for believing that the opposite is 
true in the present case. 

The third of Sannazzaro’s polymetric eclogues is the tenth, in 
which the metrical scheme is : 

Lines 1-— 78: tercets sdruccioli. 

“79-161: hendecasyllables with inner rhyme on the sixth syl- 

lable. 

162-204: tercets sdruccioli. 
The method of binding the different groups together is precisely 
that used in Egloga I; it differs from that eclogue only in the fact 
that the inner rhymes fall on the sixth rather than on the fourth 
syllable. But this difference is one of fundamental importance, and 
to explain it we must seek another source. 

Parallel with the development of the frottola in the center and 
north of Italy there had grown up at Naples a similar form, used 
for the same purposes, the gliommero or gliomaro. Originally the 
term had been used as synonymous with frottola, for we find a Tus- 
can frottola of Francesco di Vannozzo intitled in the manuscript a 
“bisticcio overo gliomaro.”** But there can be no doubt that in 
Naples it became a name for a definite form, for one of the poems 
of the Neapolitan Francesco Galeota bears the caption, “ Frotola 
in gliomaro.”'® As it appears in the manuscript, the poem is written 
in rhyming couplets, the first two lines septenaries, the following 
couplets composed of a line of four or five syllables and a septenary, 
the last couplet composed of a line of five syllables and a hendeca- 
syllable. But if the short line of four or five syllables is written 
as a second hemistich to the preceding septenary we shall have a 
series beginning with a septenary followed by hendecasyllables with 
inner rhyme on the sixth syllable and ending with a rhyming couplet 
without inner rhyme in the last line. It is true that a number of the 
hendecasyllables will be hypermetric, but the fact that the last line is 
a true hendecasyllable makes it probable that the form was in reality 
an inner rhyme form. 

This particular form, a series of inner rhyme hendecasyllables 
beginning with a septenary and ending with a rhyming couplet, is 
an adaptation to the recitative gliommero of a metre already cur- 


ec 


18 Cf. Flamini, op. cit., pp. 160-61, 169. 
19 Ed. Flamini in Giorn. stor., XX, 62-65. 
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rent in another Neapolitan genre, the farsa. In that “citta de’ 
piaceri” the farce antedates the sacra rappresentazione. Originally 
written in rhyming couplets of varying length, by the end of the 
fifteenth century it had assumed a fairly definite form and for- 
tunately one of these popular farces has been preserved and printed 
by Professor Croce.” Aside from certain hypermetric lines, its 
metre is the hendecasyllable with inner rhyme on the sixth syllable. 

Although from their very nature these burlesque entertainments 
of the people were little likely to be committed to writing, we may 
be sure of their form from the work of more learned poets who 
adapted them for presentation at the court of the Spanish viceroys. 
Of the numerous farse of this literary type written by Pietro 
Antonio Caracciolo two have survived ;** their form is that of the 
popular farce, the inner rhyme series of hendecasyllables beginning 
with a septenary and ending with a rhyming couplet. This too is 
the metre of two other farces of the late Quattrocento of which 
fragments have been published by Torraca ;*? this finally is the metre 
of the three so-called farse of Sannazzaro.** 

Sannazzaro’s farces show one interesting development; each 
speech in the farce forms a metrical unit, a sort of tirade, beginning 
with a septenary and ending with a couplet, and this formalism is 
carried even farther by Serafino dell’Aquila in his polymetric Rap- 
presentazione allegorica,** where the inner rhyme lines inserted be- 
tween the two series of tercets piani are divided into three tirades of 
seventeen lines each. With the form once conventionalized, it is 
not surprising to find it presently used as a vehicle for lyric expres- 
sion in certain so-called “canzoni” of Benedetto Chariteo,™ the 
first of which is written in regular stanzas of eight lines, beginning 
with the usual septenary and ending with a rhyming couplet. 

20In his J teatri di Napoli, 1891, pp. 667-72. 

21 Ed. F. Torraca in his Studi di letteratura napoletana, 1884, pp. 420-44, and 
his Teatro italiano dei secoli XIII, XIV e XV, 1885, pp. 305-10. 

22 In his Farse napoletane del Quattrocento, in Studi di lett. nap., pp. 289-97, 
passim. 

23In Torraca, Studi, pp. 417-25. and Teatro italiano, pp. 311-26. In the 
same form are other later farces published by Torraca in the same works: 
La ricevuta dell’ imperatore alla Cava (Studi, pp. 447-70) and the Farsa cavaiola 
della scola of Vincenzo Braca (Teatro italiano, pp. 431-56). 

24In Torraca’s Teatro italiano, pp. 327-36. 


25Le rime, ed. E. Pércopo, 1892, 427-39. In the canzoniere of Francesco 
Galeota it is the usual form for all types of poetic expression. 
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Sannazzaro was also the author of gliommeri, and if the poem 
in this form published by Torraca be really his**—and there seems 
to be no certain ground for doubting the attribution—it shows that 
he is responsible for another innovation in the form: the gliommero 
in question begins with a hendecasyllable instead of the usual sep- 
tenary. As we have seen, the inner rhyme series employed in 
Egloga X of the Arcadia also shows this same peculiarity. Here 
its use is the more natural since the lines which precede are hendec- 
asyllables. 

Such are the successive steps which lead up to the use of the 
rimalmezzo with stress upon the sixth syllable as it appears in San- 
nazzaro’s pastoral. The other metrical combinations employed by 
the Neapolitan poet had already been essayed by his predecessors 
for the purposes of their pastoral verse, but as Carducci has justly 
remarked,?* to Sannazzaro belongs the credit of having adapted for 
the service of bucolic song the metre of the Neapolitan farsa. 

The influence of Sannazzaro’s pastoral was immediate. As was 
natural, at Naples it found imitators even before it was first given 
to the press. In fact the Pastorale of Jacopo de’ Gennaro*® is per- 
haps actually contemporary with Sannazzaro’s work. In the four- 
teen verse egloghe, Gennaro uses a variety of metres already famil- 
iar from the Arcadia, showing a special preference for the tercets 
sdruccioli, and for the inner rhyme series with inner rhyme on the 
sixth syllable. It is noteworthy, however, that in the first eclogue?® 
he uses a frottola stanza, with inner rhymes on the second, fourth, 
or sixth syllables, after the fashion of Giusto de’ Conti, and that in 
the last of the eclogues he has divided his inner rhyme series into 
tirades, each beginning with a seven-syllable line and ending with a 
rhyming couplet, in the style of the Neapolitan farces. 

This last devise is also employed by Francesco Galeota in his 
polymetric Strussula in laude del duca di Calabria,® which in spite 

26 In Giorn. stor., IV, 221-24. Another gliommero addressed to Sannazzaro, 


published by Torraca in the same article (pp. 224-28) begins with the usual 
septenary. 


27 Su ’Aminta di T. Tasso, saggi tre, in his Opere, XV, 375. 

28 Ed. Pércopo in La prima imitazione dell’ “ Arcadia,” pp. 49 ff. Six of the 
eclogues were printed by Scherillo in his edition of the Arcadia, pp. 321-52. 

29 No. V of Scherillo, pp. 340-45. 

80 Ed. Flamini in Giorn. stor., XX, 65-68. 
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of its title, is in reality a pastoral composition of the conventional 
type. The path opened by Sannazzaro is also followed by Serafino 
dell’ Aquila in his three eclogues.*_ The first is in tercets sdrucciolt; 
the second is polymetric: tercets sdruccioli, 15 quatrains (ABbC: 
CDdE: etc.), tercets sdruccioli, inner rhyme hendecasyllables, with 
inner rhyme on the fourth syllable (like Sannazzaro’s Egloga I and 
II), tercets sdruccioli; the third is in tercets sdruccioli, but of that 
curious type of which de’ Arsochi has already given an example, in 
which each line is composed of three groups (~ + ~ VY), as: 


“ Amplissimo | lassandoci | lo spatio.” 


Outside of Naples, Sannazzaro’s formal influence was slighter, 
although it is probably his use of the sdruccioli rhymes which ex- 
plains their appearance in the eclogues of Gualtiero San Vitale** 
and of Galeotto del Carretto.** Other poets, however, clung to the 
earlier form in tercets piani; thus Antonio Tebaldeo wrote his four 
eclogues in this form;** in tercets piani too is the eclogue which 
Ariosto composed in 1506.*° But we must stop for a moment to 
glance at another phase in the development of the eclogue. 

From its very dialogue form, there is something innately dra- 
matic about pastoral poetry and many of the poems which have just 
been mentioned were undoubtedly intended for public recitation if 
not for actual performance. We know that the public performance 
of eclogues at the various courts of Italy was a frequent occurrence 
in the closing years of the fifteenth century. At Ferrara in 1487, 
Niccold da Correggio had written eclogues in tercets as the inter- 
ludes for his Cefalo,** and Baldassare Taccone composed an Ecloga 

81 Ed. Bologna, 1503, ff. C, v°-E, v°. In the edition of Venegia, 1548 (ff. 
47 v°-55 r°), the order of the second and third eclogues is reversed. 

82 The first was originally published with La bella mano, ed. 1715, pp. 188-95, 
as the work of a “ Sannazaro, natio di Pistoia”; republished from the ms. of 
Dresden by Scherillo (Arcadia, pp. 352-64). The second and third were pub- 
lished by G. Rossi in Giorn. stor., XX XIII, 271-87. 

83 Cf. V. Rossi, Battista Guarini ed II pastor fido, 1886, p. 167, and Carrara, 
op. cit., pp. 215-16. I have not seen the edition of Carretto’s Poesie inedite, 
Savona, 1888. 

84 Opere, Modena, 1499, ff. r, r°-t, v°. 

35 Opere minori, 1857, I, 267-76. There are also eclogues in tercets piani by 
Niccolé Macchiavelli (Opere complete, 1843, pp. 700-1) and Sperone Speroni 
(Opere, 1740, IV, 368-72). 

86 Cf. Carrara, op. cit., pp. 208-0. 
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pastorale** for performance at a wedding at the court of Milan, this 
too in tercets sdruccioli. 

All of these works clearly belong to the courtly type. But a 
certain Egloga o vero pasturale of Bellincioni*® shows another in- 
fluence in its form: its principal metre is the octave, but the eclogue 
opens with a frottola and includes a barzelletta. The octave is evi- 
dence at once of the influence of the sacre rappresentazioni, and 
eclogues wholly in octaves or in octaves and tercets became, during 
the sixteenth century, more and more popular as forms of public, 
no longer courtly, entertainment. These popular dramatic eclogues, 
which must be distinguished from the courtly pastoral drama were 
closely akin to the popular rustic farces and plays in form as well 
as in content. Their history forms a part of the history of the 
drama in Italy.*® 

In octaves is written one of the courtly eclogues of the early 
Cinquecento, the Tirst of Baldassare Castiglione,*® performed for 
the Duchess of Urbino in 1506, but in spite of its apparent imita- 
tion of the form of the popular theatre, it is probable that its use of 
the octave comes rather from the employment of that verse in the 
numerous mythological poemetti of the time, of which the Stanze 
per la giostra of Poliziano is the most perfect example. Outside 
of an eclogue by a little known poet, Luca Valenziano,*! the octave 
is nowhere else used as a vehicle for the lyric pastoral. 

The learned movement early in the sixteenth century which re- 
sulted in the development of blank verse as an instrument of poetry 
was at once felt in the pastoral. Trissino, the initiator of the re- 
form, himself composed two eclogues in sciolti, first printed in his 
Rime in 1529,*? and Luigi Alamanni wrote fourteen in the same 


87 [’Atteone e le rime, ed. Bariola, 1884, pp. 14-18. 

38 Rime, 1876-78, II, 225-37. 

89 For further details on the dramatic eclogues and rustic plays, cf. V. Rossi, 
Battista Guarini, pp. 170-74; G. Carducci, Su l’Aminta, in Opere, XV, 381-418; 
Carrara, op. cit., pp. 208-41, 297-321. 

40 Opere volgari e latine, Padova, 1733, pp. 311-22. 

41 Opere volgari, Venegia, 1532. It is the fifth of his six eclogues (ff. 2 
r°-11 r°). Of the other five, one is in tercets sdruccioli, three are in tercets 
piani, and one is a sestina in sdruccioli. The same volume contains two “atti 
pastorali” (ff. 72 v°-83 r°), the first in tercets piant, and the second in tercets 
piani and octaves. 

42 Tutte le opere, Verona, 1729, II, 373-75. 
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metre, some of which are possibly prior to those of Trissino.** 
From this time on hardly a collection of verses appeared which did 
contain its quota of blank verse eclogues, like those of Parabosco,** 
Ludovico Martelli,*® Varchi,*® Laura Battiferra,*7 Annibal Caro,** 
or the thirty-five of Girolamo Muzio, divided into their groups of 
“amorose, marchesane, illustri, lugubri, e varie.’’*® 

Other forms as well were adapted to pastoral purposes. Thus 
we find a pastoral canzone by Jacopo de’ Servi®® and a whole series 
of pastoral sonnets by Benedetto Varchi.*1 Nor were the poets 
content merely with the older lyric forms. 

Bernardo Tasso, whose metrical experiments were destined, 
thanks to a happy imitation by Garcilaso de la Vega, to a greater 
popularity in Spain than in Italy, had tried several complicated 
forms in his longer poems, such as the scheme: ABCBA: DECFED: 
GHFIHG: etc., found in his Epitalamio, and had finally adopted 
instead of the blank verse a rhyme scheme, ABC: ABCDE: 
CDEFG: etc., which he used for his Selva and for the Favola di 
Piramo et di Thisbe. Both of these forms appear in his pastoral 
poems; the first Egloga I, the second in Egloghe II-VI and the 
piscatory eclogue.®* 

No one seems to have followed Tasso’s steps, but another poet, 
Berardino Rota, adopted a somewhat similar form: ABCABC: 
DEFDEF : etc., as the normal instrument for his fourteen piscatory 
eclogues.5* Rota did not scorn other forms; a number of the 
eclogues contain inserted lyric stanzas, one (No. II) is in blank 

43 Opere toscane, Lugd., 1532-33, I, 108-87. On the date, cf. Carrara, op. 
cit., 387. 

44 Rime, 1547, ff. 54 v°-58 v°. One eclogue. 

45 Opere, 1548, ff. 65 v°-75 v°. Three eclogues. 

46 In G, Ferrario, Poesie pastorali e rusticali, 1808, pp. 250-55. One eclogue. 

47 Jl primo libro dell’ Opere toscane, 1560, pp. 109-20. One eclogue. 

48 Rime, 1572, pp. 81-89. One eclogue. 

49 Egloghe, Vinegia, 1550. 

50 First printed in J] marmi of Antonfrancesco Doni (1552-53), ed. of Firenze, 
1863, I, 146-49. Also in Ferrario, Poesie pastorali, pp. 84-87. 

51 Sonetti. Parte I. Fiorenza, 1555, pp. 179-228. 

52 All of these works first appeared in the second edition of his Amori, Libri 


I-II (1534), the eclogues on ff. 107 v°-119 v°. They are also in his Rime, 1560, 
pp. 163-86. 


58 In Marittimi e pedanteschi del secolo XVI, 1787, pp. 109-99. 
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verse with a selva stanza inserted, one (No. VII) contains a passage 
in tercets piani and another (No. XIII) after an opening in special 
stanzas, ends with octaves. At least one other versifier imitated 
Rota’s verse form. 

Ludovico Paterno included in his Nuove fiamme (1568) a 
formidable array of eclogues, divided into five categories after the 
manner of Muzio.** His prevailing metre is blank verse, but a 
number of the eclogues of the first group of “ Marittime” are in 
other forms. The first two are written in tercets piani; the fourth 
and sixth are polymetric, but each begins with a series rhymed: 
ABCABC: DEFDEF: etc., the verse of Rota. The final group of 
“Varie” also shows certain interesting variations. The third of 
this group is polymetric and its sequence of metrical combinations: 
tercets sdruccioli, hendecasyllables with inner rhyme on the fourth 
syllable, hendecasyllables with inner rhyme on the sixth syllable, 
tercets sdruccioli, tercets (AaB: BbC: etc.), strophes (AbCcB: 
BdEeD: etc.), stanzas (ABccABDD: etc.), tercets, alternating 
piani and sdruccicli, is almost precisely that of Sannazzaro in his 
second Egloga. The fourth is also polymetric, employing tercets, 
both sdruccioli and piani, hendecasyllables with inner rhyme on the 
fourth syllable and also sciolti. The last two of the “ Varie” are 
in tercets sdruccioli. 

Two other poets of the Cinquecento who sought for greater 
variety than was afforded by the blank verse were Bernardino 
Baldi®® and Antonfrancesco Grazzini,®® called Il Lasca. The ma- 
jority of the eclogues of both these poets are in sciolti, but in others 
the series of unrhymed lines are broken by free stanzas, by actual 
canzone stanzas, and in one case by octaves and a canzonetta. 

It remains to speak a word concerning the development of the 
form of the pastoral drama, properly so-called, which, aside from 
the Arcadia, produced the only real masterpieces of a pastoral con- 
tent in Italian literature. One of the outgrowths of the Arcadia 
in matter and in form was the famous Cecaria or Dialogo di tre 

54 Le nuove fiamme, Lyone, 1568, pp. 264-475. 

55In Ferrario, Poesie pastorali, pp. 91-144. I have not seen the complete 
edition of his Versi e prose, Venezia, 1590. 


56 Egloghe ed altri rime, Livorno, 1799, pp. 3-70. Two of his eclogues in 
sciolti are found in his Rime, Firenze, 1742, II, 100-7, 306-12. 
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ciechi®* of Marcantonio Epicuro, fellow-member with Sannazzaro 
of the Accademia Pontaniana. Although this little play has neither 
the names nor the scenery of the conventional pastoral, its mood is 
of the same stuff; as it looks backward to the Arcadia, so it points 
the way to another pastoral. Its complicated form is especially 
significant. Almost all the standard combinations are included: 
tercets piani, octaves, and even sonnets; but the greater part of the 
work is written in two forms: inner rhyme tirades of the Neapoli- 
tan farce type, beginning with a septenary and ending with a rhym- 
ing couplet, and freely rhymed stanzas of seven and eleven-syllable 
lines of the selva type. 

Certainly inspired by the Cecaria is a pastoral, the Due pellegrini 
of Luigi Tansillo,®* probably written before 1528. Tansillo, like 
Epicuro, uses the inner rhyme tirade and the freely rhymed stanza 
as his principal medium; his other combinations are tercets and 
octaves. And similarly polymetric is the Mirzia (ca. 1545),°° 
which is possibly the work of Epicuro, although in the latter work, 
the inner rhyme series do not appear. 

The first of the true “ pastoral dramas,” // sacrificio of Agostino 
de’Beccari (1554),® shows as its predominating form the blank 
verse cultivated by all the learned poets of the time, but the second 
and third acts contain a number of freely rhymed stanzas, like 
those of Tansillo and Epicuro, which, for that matter, go back to 
the selva stanzas of Giusto de’ Conti. In the crowning achievements 
of the genre, Torcuato Tasso’s Aminta,*' and II pastor fido of 
Guarini,®* the freely rhymed verse has become the chief metrical 
form. 

Such is the history of the eclogue form during the period of its 
ascendancy in Italy. Polymetric from its first appearance, it re- 
flects the characteristic measures of each generation, at first the 

57 First edition, Venezia, 1525. It is reprinted by Palmerini in the Scelta di 
curiosita letterarie, No. 225. 

58 T’egloga e i poemetti, ed. F. Flamini, 1893, pp. 3-46. 

59 Ed. Palmerini in Scelta di curiosita letterarie, No. 221. 

60In Teatro antico, Venezia, 1785, pp. 225-345. 

61 Teatro, ed. A. Solerti, 1895, pp. 1-135. Torcuato Tasso also wrote four 
eclogues (ed. cit., pp. 399-441), three of which are in the freely rhymed verse 


of the Aminta. 
62 Ed. G. Brognoligo, Bari, 1914. 
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‘tercets piani, then the sdruccioli, next the blank verse, and finally 
the various innovations of the Cinquecento. But at the same time 
it maintains a close contact with the more popular forms, with the 
frottola in the North, with the farsa in the South. Outside of 
Italy we find it continuing to exercise its influence in the pastoral 
poetry of the rest of Europe. 
HAYWARD KENISTON 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 

















REVIEWS 


FF Communications. Edited for the Folklore Fellows by Johannes Bolte, Kaarle 
Krohn, Axel Olrik, C. W. von Sydow. Nos. 17, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 
and 31. Helsingfors, Hamina and Sortavala, 1915-1919. 


In the Romantic Review, vol. vii (1916), pp. 110-125, I reviewed at length 
the twenty remarkable Folklore publications (No. 17 had not then appeared) 
issued by the Folklore Fellows at Helsingfors and Hamina in 1911-1915. Since 
then have appeared Nos. 17, 22-26, and 30-31. Three of these, Nos. 17, 22, and 
24, were briefly noticed by me in the Nation, Dec. 21, 1916. I am now permitted 
to review here at greater length the numbers issued since my compte rendu in 
1916. 

I shall begin with No. 17, which appears out of its chronological order, 
Personal Impressions of Moltke Moe by Axel Olrik, Hamina, 1915, pp. 76. The 
subject of this delightfully informal paper (translated from the author’s Danish 
MS. by Elisabeth Westergaard, M.A.) is an excellent example of inherited tastes 
and genius. He was the son of Jérgen Moe, famous for his collaboration with 
Peter Christian Asbjgrnsen in the collection of Norwegian popular tales so well 
known to English readers by Dasent’s splendid translation, Popular Tales from 
the Norse. Moltke Moe was born June 19, 1859, at Christiania; from his seven- 
teenth year he took his father’s place as a collaborator with Asbjgrnsen, and 
after the death of the latter continued his work. In 1886 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Norwegian with the obligation to lecture on Norwegian popular tradi- 
tions, and in 1899 he became professor of Norwegian popular tradition and 
mediaeval literature—the first University position of the kind in Europe. He 
died December 15, 1913. 

As early as 1878 Moe received an annual grant from the government for the 
collection of popular traditions, and travelled extensively for that purpose, espe- 
cially in the southern part of Norway. He made great collections of tales and 
ballads and later subjected them to a minute examination with a view of formu- 
lating the general laws of the Epic and of Marchen. For a long time, however, 
he was diverted from this work by his interest in the reform of the national 
orthography, a matter intimately connected with his first University professor- 
ship. His biographer feels that Moe made too great a sacrifice by involving 
himself in this discussion, which attained the proportions of a bitter political 
struggle. “His sacrifice,” says Olrik, “was master work in the science where 
he felt himself as the born head. The sacrifice was the gift he intended to make 
to his nation in presenting to them their old ballads and a large part of their 
tales, the richest inheritance from the past, clad in festival attire. The sacrifice 
was the growth of Scandinavian folklore during the time when he ought to have 
been its natural leader.” 

It is true that Moe could not settle down to any great work and has left 
fragments only, such as “The Dream Ballad (Draumekvaede) and its relation 
to mediaeval vision literature”; “ Epic fundamental laws,” and “ Mythic Method 
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of Conception” (“ Det mytiske Taenkesaet,” in Maal og Minne, 1909, pp. 1-16). 
Unfinished also was his contribution on “ The National Revival,” in the period- 
ical Samtiden, in which he intended to deal with writers in his own field, such as 
his father and Asbjgrnsen for Fairy Tales, Landstad for the Ballad, and Aasen 
for the Vernacular. This work has been completed by Anders Krogvig and 
published in the Centenary edition of Asbjgrnsen and Moe’s Fairy Tales. 

Olrik gives a delightful account of Moe’s genial disposition and strong per- 
sonality. I have elsewhere asked.what is there about the study of Folklore to 
have produced such types of scholars as the Grimms, Pitré, Asbjgrnsen and 
Moe, and have answered that it is undoubtedly the human element in that study. 
Moe spent much of his life in the open air in intimate association with the people. 
None of the great men mentioned above were merely closet-students, but lived 
near to the heart of the folk and shared their simple and wholesome faith. 
Olrik survived his friend not quite four years and has taken his place “in the 
immortal band of those whose studies have been the expression of the most 
fervent patriotism.” 

Three of the Communications treat individual Marchen (as did the earlier 
Nos. 15, 18, and 20): Der Mann aus dem Paradiese, von Antti Aarne (No. 22) ; 
Der reiche Mann und sein Schwiegersohn, von Antti Aarne (No. 23) and The 
Tale of the Two Travellers or The Blinded Man, by Reidar Th. Christiansen 
(No. 24). The first monograph (Hamina, 1916, pp. 109) deals with the widely- 
spread jest of the rogue who persuaded a simple-minded woman that he had 
just come from heaven and wheedled her out of money and clothes which he 
promised to carry to her dead husband, who, he said, was in want of those 
articles. The story is well known from the versions in Grimm’s Household 
Tales, No. 104, Die klugen Leute (“Wise Folks”) and in Henderson’s Folk- 
Lore of Northern Counties, communicated by Rev. S. Baring-Gould (see also 
Clouston’s Book of Noodles, pp. 205, 214, and 218). Aarne examines first the 
literary versions reaching back to the XV century, and coming down to the pres- 
ent day. The story is found in all the famous German Schwankbiicher, from 
Bebel to Kirchhof, and has spread to other countries in a literary form. 

The popular versions are of an enormous number: Aarne cites two hundred 
and sixty-eight, of which one hundred and twenty-two are Finnish. These ver- 
sions are minutely examined as to characters and episodes in order to determine 
the original form. The story is found in both Orient and Occident and the 
question naturally arises whether it took its origin in the Occident and wandered 
to the Orient or vice versa. Aarne is inclined to believe the first hypothesis, 
basing his belief largely on the fact that the principal episode turns on the mis- 
understanding of “ Paris” for “ Paradise.” At any rate the form of the story 
in which this occurs arose in the west of Europe and wandered to the east. 
From middle-Europe it spread to Russia and Scandinavia, and from there to 
Finland. Finally, the relation between the older literary versions and the popu- 
lar story is briefly examined. 

The second individual tale (treated in No. 23, Hamina, 1916, pp. 194) is that 
of the rich man who is fated to have a poor youth for his son-in-law and heir. 
He endeavours to avert this fate by killing the unwelcome son-in-law to be, but 
his efforts are in vain and Fate has its way. This fine story is the subject of 
William Morris’s poem “ The Man Born to be King” in The Earthly Paradise. 
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Aarne remarks that few stories have attracted to such a degree the attention of 
investigators. This is due not only to its interesting character but also to the 
fact that in the mediaeval legend the fate of the persecuted youth is connected 
with two historical personages, the Emperors Constantius and Henry III. In 
addition to this the episode of the furnace is used by Schiller in “ Der Gang nach 
dem Eisenhammer” and the intercepted letter is employed by Shakespeare in 
“ Hamlet.” 

The method of investigation has already been fixed and is explained in No. 
13 (see Romanic Review, vii, p. 122). The popular versions are carefully ar- 
ranged in geographical order, then the earlier investigations are examined and 
the older literary versions. The popular forms of the story are carefully com- 
pared, with the view to ascertain the possible original form and its habitat. 
Aarne concludes that the story is of Oriental (Indian) origin in spite of the 
fact that there are so few Oriental versions. The spread of the story to the 
Occident and its diffusion throughout all Europe are then carefully traced. 
Considerable space is devoted to another similar story of Fate, in which a man 
marries a maiden whom, in order to escape a fate-ordained marriage, he has 
tried to kill when she was a child. Still another tale of the same class is treated 
in great detail—the story of a man who undertakes a journey in order to carry 
out an important commission. In the course of the journey various questions 
are put to him which he promises to answer on his return. In consideration of 
this promise aid is given to him which enables him to perform his journey suc- 
cessfully and reach home a rich man. 

Azrne’s concluding words, p. 193, are of great importance for the modern 
conception of the Marchen. He says: 


“From my investigation it appears time and again that the story in oral 
tradition and literature is constantly changing by the addition and influence of 
foreign elements which have nothing to do with the original story. The addi- 
tions come mostly from other Marchen, but matter of an entirely different kind 
can also be woven into the story. . . . From what has been said it follows as an 
indisputable fact in the life of the Marchen that the Marchen as such is worth- 
less as an auxiliary for mythological or other extraneous investigations, for 
which one has often wished to use it. It cannot be useful until its vicissitudes 
have been explained by comparative study. We must try to learn, so far as 
possible, which are the original elements in the story, which elements appeared 
later, and when and among what people each component part found its place in 
the story. The later details have naturally in the story an entirely different 
weight from the original ones. . . . In determining the date of the origin of the 
Marchen the same considerations must be taken into account. The age of the 
matter which has been added later is quite different from that of the Marchen 
itself ; and also in respect to the original Marchen it must be remembered that in 
its composition use may have been made of matter already in existence which 
perhaps comes down from much older times. For this reason it is entirely 
erroneous to conclude that the Marchen is primitive from the fact that in it 
occur views, ideas, customs, and materials which belong to the most primitive 
stages of the nation. Countless other circumstances also bear witness to the 
fact that the Marchen originates in later, historical times.” 


The last of the three individual Marchen is treated in No. 24, “ The Tale of 
the Two Travellers or the Blinded Man”: A comparative Study by Reidar Th. 
Christiansen, Hamina, 1916, pp. 194. The story is the well-known one in Grimm, 
No. 107, “ The Two Travellers,” in which two persons on a journey quarrel 
and one is blinded and abandoned by his comrade. He hears certain secrets 
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revealed in the talk of animals and is able to use this knowledge to win the 
king’s favor. His faithless companion later attempts to learn his comrade’s 
secret and is punished by being blinded himself. This story is found in Asia, 
Africa, and in all parts of Europe. No less than eighty-four variants are found 
in Finland and Esthonia. I shall refer later to this wealth of rew material. 

The author first gives the material in a carefully arranged geographical and 
chronological order. Then he discusses the original and foreign characteristics 
of the story; the Introduction; the catastrophe; the dialogue and its subjects; 
how the secrets are used by the hero, his further adventures, and the wicked 
person’s fate. Then the elements foreign to the original form but which have 
become attached to it are examined. Finally, the history of the tale, its origin 
and development, are discussed at length, pp. 114-194, according to the new 
method which consists, as I have already said, in the accumulation of as large a 
number of variants as possible, and their examination to discover their geo- 
graphical diffusion, and, if possible, their historical sequence. 

In the case of this particular story, as with the two others mentioned above, 
the author is inclined to consider its origin as Oriental (Indian). The earliest 
form of the tale is found in India and the story “ harmonizes best with the whole 
tale-milieu there.” I have not space to follow Christiansen in his examination 
of the way the story penetrated into Europe. His conclusion is that the tale has 
come to Europe partly in a literary form, and partly in an oral tradition—the 
former passing through Southern Europe, where it has become the familiar type, 
the latter passing through the Slavonic world on its way westward. The author 
concludes, pp. 190-194, with some serisible remarks on the difficulties inherent 
in the comparative study of popular tales, such as the method of diffusion, the 
absence of chronological data, etc. Hence the results must often be merely ap- 
proximate and probable. There is no doubt, however, that a strict application of 
the new geographical-historical method will solve many disputed problems in 
the study of popular tales; and to learn this method scholars must turn to the 
Scandinavian masters in this field of research. 

The application of the above method to a hitherto greatly neglected class of 
popular literature, the Riddle, is the subject of No. 26, Vergleichende Ratsel- 
forschungen by Antti Aarne, Helsingfors, 1918, pp. 178. The author in his 
introduction, “ Wie die Ratsel untersucht werden sollen,” gives a brief review 
of previous labors in this field and shows that the Riddle offers as interesting 
a topic for scientific study as the other forms of popular literature. The neglect 
of this field has been due largely to the want of sufficient materials, but Aarne 
thinks that a comparative study is now possible. He gives a short account of 
the history of the Riddle and the most important printed collections. The appli- 
cation of the geographical-historical method to all classes of popular literature 
is the natural one, although the procedure may differ somewhat in each class. 

The first task in the investigation of the Riddle is the search for the primitive 
form. Indispensable is an acquaintance with the inner life of the Riddle in ac- 
cordance with which the changes in form occur. Some of these changes consist 
of amplification by matter not originally connected with the Riddle. Another 
kind of amplification is by “ multiplication,” where instead of one object several 
are placed. Equally common is contraction by omission of an object. Other 
important features are: specialization of a general designation, localization and 
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acclimatization of the subject. Sometimes the primitive features are of such a 
nature as to lead to certain changes, or two features alter their form so that 
they are exchanged with each other. Most important of all the phenomena in 
Riddles is the change of the original meaning into another. With these laws 
in view the investigator can proceed to the search for the original form of the 
various features of the Riddle, and so to that of the Riddle as a whole. The 
method is the same as in the investigation of a Marchen. As examples of this 
method Aarne in the present Communication (to be followed by others) studies 
two riddles: “ Die Schrift oder das Buch,” and “ Das Jahr.” 
The simplest form of the first is 


Weisser Acker, 
Schwarzen Samen, 


where the white field is the paper and the black seed the letters written or printed 
on it. There is an English version: 

The land was white 

The seed was black. 

It'll take a good scholar 

To riddle me that. 
The versions, European, Asiatic, African, and American, are enumerated and 
the variants carefully examined. An attempt is also made to give the history of 
the riddle from the literary versions. Aarne says, “ The determination of the 
home of the riddle is here, as in all similar investigations, rendered difficult by 
the small number of versions outside of Europe. So far as the present material 
goes Europe seems to be the home of the riddle. From Europe the riddle wan- 
dered to Asia through Russian channels. The Argentine version came from 
Europe through Spain. From the literary versions it appears that the French 
form was popular in the XV century. That the riddle is much older is unde- 
niable, but how far back it reaches can not be determined by means of the present 
material. This riddle was apparently not known in classical times. 

The second riddle examined by Aarne is “ Das Jahr,” in which the year is 
compared to a tree of which the months are branches, the weeks birds’-nests and 
the days eggs in the nest. There are versions in which the year is compared to a 
temple resting on twelve columns, etc., or to a father and children, or, finally, to 
a wheel with twelve spokes, etc. Aarne enumerates a host of Finnish and 
Esthonian variants and many others from Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
(Argentina). There is also an interesting literary history of this riddle. Aarne 
finds two versions, a European one indicating the year, months, weeks, and days 
of the week; and an ‘Asiatic one indicating only the year, the months, and the 
days of the month. Aarne considers the latter the original form and concludes 
that the home of the riddle is in the Orient, but not in India, where the riddle is 
not found. Many other interesting points are treated in the course of the in- 
vestigation, such as the influence of the German and Latin literary versions on 
the popular ones, the diffusion of the riddle, and the forms mentioned above, 
where the year is compared to a temple, a father, and a wheel. Aarne intends 
to continue his comparative studies of the Riddle in future Communications; 
the present number will suffice to show the value of the new method of investi- 
gation. 

Two numbers, 30, 31, are devoted to a comparison of the popular supersti- 
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tions of the Finns and Esthonians concerning agriculture, together with those of 
the Germans (Der Ackerbau im Volksaberglauben der Finnen und Esten mit 
entsprechenden Gebriuchen der Germanen verglichen) by A. V. Rantasalo, 
Sortavala, 1919, pp. v, 95, 142. The author has been able to use a great mass of 
new material, some collections of which I shall mention presently. The tradi- 
tional methods of Finnish and Esthonian agriculture are described, beginning 
with the clearing of forest land, the felling of the trees, the burning of the brush, 
ditching and fencing, the fertilizing of the soil, the plowing and harrowing, and 
the furrowing, with its curious superstitions concerning the first and third 
furrow. 

The second paper deals with the sowing and planting of the land, the prepa- 
ration of which has just been described. The topics are: the time of sowing and 
planting, the different seasons of the moon, the various phenomena of nature, 
especially in the plant and animal world, holy days (festivals of the Church) in 
their relation to sowing and planting, the different days of the week, the weather 
at seed-time, the luckiest time of the day for sowing and planting, fixing the 
seed-time by lot, the vessel for containing the seed and conveying the sacks of 
seed to the field, the bewitching of the seed sowing, and, finally, the sower. It 
is to be hoped that the author will later extend his researches to the rich field 
of the harvest. 

I have mentioned on more than one occasion the amazing wealth of material 
revealed to students of Folklore for the first time in the FF Communications. 
In my previous review I described various catalogues of collections contained in 
Nos. 1, 5, 6, 8 To these must now be added the catalogue of the manuscript 
collections of the late Dr. J. Hurt preserved at Helsingfors in the care of the 
Finnish Literary Society (Estnische Marchen- und Sagenvarianten. Verzeichnis 
der zu den Hurt’schen Handschriftsammlungen gehorenden Aufzseichnungen mit 
der Unterstiitzung der Finnisch-Ugrischen Gesellschaft ausgearbeitet von Antti 
Aarne, Hamina, 1918, pp. 160). The editor says in his preface that few nations 
can compare with the small Esthonian people in the amount of popular lore of 
all kinds which has been collected among them. Countless collectors of differ- 
ent professions have taken part in this work of collection under the guidance of 
Dr. J. Hurt and Pastor M. J. Eisen. The collection of the latter is still in his 
own possession at Dorpat, where he resides. Both collections embrace, besides 
other popular lore, numerous Mdarchen and Sagen. The number of these in the 
Hurt collection is over ten thousand, in Eisen’s at least fourteen thousand. The 
last-named collector has published a large number of Mdrchen in the shape of 
chap-books. 

The catalogue of the Hurt collections is made to correspond to the Catalogue 
of Typical Tales published by Aarne in FF Communications, No. 3. Such types 
in the Hurt collections as do not occur in the Catalogue are added and dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk. The comparatively large number of additional 
Marchen-references is due to the author’s desire to make his catalogue as useful 
as possible. Sometimes he has included anecdotes and minor compositions which 
may have been passed on by readers into popular circulation. Aarne has also 
included a list of Esthonian legends and animal- and other nature-sounds. The 
Catalogue fills one hundred and fifty pages, and the amount of material now for 
the first time placed at the disposition of scholars is bewildering. 
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In conclusion I cannot too strongly urge American scholars to give their 
hearty support to the FF Communications. The price for subscribers is only 
ten Finnish marks a volume. Three volumes are already complete: Nos. 1-12; 
13-21; 22-25, and the fourth is in course of publication. Libraries and indi- 
viduals may address directly Professor Dr. Kaarle Krohn, Helsingfors, Finland. 
It is one of the wonders of the times that in spite of war and revolution the 
scholarly activity of new states like Finland continues uninterrupted. 


After the above article was in type I received three additional numbers 
of the FF Communications: No. 27, Vergleichende Ratselforschungen von Antti 
Aarne, II. Helsinki, 1919, pp. 216; No. 28, Vergleichende Riatselforschungen 
von Antti Aarne, Hamina, 1920, pp. 59; and No. 29, Axel Olrik und Oskar 
Dahnhardt von Kaarle Krohn und E. Mogk, and Fiinfter Bericht iiber die Titig- 
keit des Folkloristischen Forscher-Bundes “ FF”, Hamina, 1919, pp. 64. 

In Nos. 27, 28, Aarne treats at great length five more riddles: What is it 
that goes at first on four legs, then on two, and at last on three (Man); Two 
legs sat on three legs and ate one leg, along came four legs and took one leg 
from two legs, then two legs took three legs and hit four legs until four legs 
dropped one leg (A man is sitting on a three-legged stool eating a ham, a dog 
comes and snatches away the ham and the man hits the dog with the stool and 
makes him drop the bone); Four hanging, four going, two guiding, and one 
backflapping (The four teats, legs, eyes, and tail of a cow) ; Six feet, four ears, 
two mouths, two brows, what beast is that? (Man on horseback); and, A 
featherless bird flew upon a leafless tree, then came a mouthless maiden and 
devoured the featherless bird (The snow falling on a leafless tree is melted by the 
sun compared to a maiden). The third of the riddles mentioned above, the 
Cow, is a good example of the principle of change of meaning and combina- 
tion. Other animals can be so represented that their bodily parts and their 
purpose are enumerated. So the Cow is replaced by the Cat, Dog, Horse, Hog, 
Ram, Goat, Camel, Hare, Horse and Wagon, etc. Each of these riddles and 
their variants are minutely investigated in the manner described above with the 
view of ascertaining their home and method of diffusion. It is seldom that 
Aarne is able to reach positive results, at least so far as the place of origin is 
concerned. The mode of diffusion within circumscribed fields can now, owing 
to the wealth of material, be more accurately ascertained. At all events, Aarne 
shows the method which must be followed in investigations of this kind to 
attain any accurate results. 

No. 29 contains obituary notices of Axel Olrik and Oskar Dahnhardt by 
Kaarle Krohn and E. Mogk. I have already (in the Nation, May 3, 1917) paid 
my tribute to Axel Olrik and the judgment I there pronounced is confirmed by 
his intimate friend who draws a delightful picture of the man and gives a clear 
idea of his wonderful activity in the field of Folklore. He was one of the 
founders of the FF Association and contributed to the first number of the 
Communications an account of the National Collection of Folklore in Copen- 
hagen of which he was the director. He was tireless in his efforts to promote 
the usefulness of the FF Association and make it a great international enter- 
prise. His biographer closes his notice with the words: “ May the memory of 
his admirable career be a powerful incentive to lead his fellow laborers in dif- 
ferent lands to extend to each other again the hand in mutual aid. So can be 
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fulfilled his most fervent wish that these depressing and sorrowful times may 
lead in the future to the happiness of the nations.” 

The terrible intellectual losses of the Great War are just beginning to be 
known. What terrible gaps it has made in the ranks of those whose fame was 
already assured, what more terrible ones among those whom the English poet 
calls “the inheritors of unfulfilled renown”. To the first class belongs Oskar 
Dahnhardt who fell at the head of his company near Ypres on the 25th of April, 
1915, in the forty-fifth year of his age. He was born at Kiel and later attended 
the Nikolai School at Leipzig, of which he was destined to become the head. 
He early came under the influence of his father’s friends Karl Weinhold and 
Rudolf Hildebrand. His tastes wavered between classical philology and German 
folklore; but as soon as he obtained a position as teacher in the St. Thomas 
School in Leipzig he devoted himself wholly to the latter field of study. He 
was an inspiring teacher from the first and when he was scarcely forty years 
old he was called to be rector of the school which he had attended as a youth. 
In accepting this responsible position he was obliged to relinquish his own lit- 
erary activity and leave to others the task of completing the work by which he 
is now best known, Natursagen, in four volumes, 1907-1912. It was his pur- 
pose in this work as he says “to keep in view not the history of a single 
Marchen but of an entire group. And as Nature Myths are comparatively easy 
to take in at a glance and represent a relatively sharply circumscribed territory, 
it is possible to bring together a tolerably comprehensive material, at all events 
sufficient for the history and criticism of an entire group.” Mogk appends to 
his notice a selection from Dahnhardt’s letters to Kaarle Krohn which show the 
intense enthusiasm of the writer in the inception and prosecution of the great 
enterprise, the completion of which he was not to see. 

No. 29 also contains the Fifth Report on the activity of the FF Association 
by Krohn. Although Krohn begins with the statement that the activity of the 
Association has been hampered by the war, it is marvellous to see what has been 
done in spite of this, largely, it is true, in the Northern neutral countries. How 
wonderfully the study of popular traditions has been developed in Scandinavia 
(using the word in its widest geographical sense) is shown by the great collec- 
tions in Finland, Sweden, Norway, etc., which have been catalogued and made 
accessible to the scholars of other countries. . The student who intends to de- 
vote himself to this fascinating field of study will first of all have to acquaint 
himself with Finnish and the Scandinavian languages, and the seats of his study 
will be Copenhagen, Christiania and Helsingfors. 

T. F. Crane 
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